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With The Editor 


The New Internationalism 


Labor Organizing Across Frontiers 


In hailing the new movements for 


international relationships, which are 


the most significant signs of the new, 


times, let us not forget the old ones 
which groped toward the light through 
a darkness that could be felt,—at least 
by those in a vanguard leading the for- 
Jorn hope—‘‘The Internationals” used 
to scare the world. It was not only 
because those social theorists, who tried 
to drive the thick end of the wedge in 
first, 


conspirators 


thought to be destructive 
against the established 
It was more because 


were 


order of things. 
of the mere suggestion they gave of 
common human interests 


If working- 


organizing 
across national frontiers. 
men were allowed to organize in inter- 
national unions, argued the patriots of 
would become of 


land, what 


patriotism ? 


every 


Nevertheless national labor unions 
are naturally, and with no loss to their 
own or their country’s patriotism, 
growing international in their interests, 
scope and fellowship. American and 
Canadian fellow-craftsmen find it as 
necessary to treat with each other for 
“reciprocity,” as Congress and the Do- 





minion Parliament to discuss commer- 
cial treaties. 


The exchange of fraternal delegates 
by the British Trade Union Congress 
and the American Federation of Labor, 
and such international conventions as 
the miners of the two continents have 
recently held in Paris, bid fair to grow 
into a world organization of labor. Its 
solidarity may transcend the interna- 
tional trusts of capital. Dealing with 
men more than with money, it will Be 
better able to control competitive divi- 
siveness within and across national 
boundaries. Its component parts con- 
sisting of large masses of fellow-crafts- 
men, it would unite them on the basis 
of an international association of na- 
tional units. They will never be able 
to expatriate themselves 
much of the world’s capital which owns 
no flag, but sails its bottoms under any 
one that it pays best to float. 


as does so 


The socialists at their international 
Congress in Brussels rallied delegates 
not only from the continental countries 
but many from Great Britain and the 
United States, and some even from 
Argentine for the. discussion of such 
broadly common interests as “Militar- 
ism,” “Protection and Free Trade,” 
“Housing of the People,” “Interna- 
tional Solidarity and Arbitration.” 
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Capital Becoming a Hostage for 
the World’s Peace 


There can be little doubt of the fact, 
so widely commented upon, that politics 
are widely becoming commercialized. 
Commercial men and interests domi- 
nate political parties and governmental 
policies, as never before,—except when 
the people are sufficiently concerned to 
have their own way, as they always can 
when they really want to enough to 
unite. There is more than a suspicion 
that governments become tools and na- 
tional interests are ruthlessly sacrificed 
to wage commercial wars, such as the 
Amsterdam and London mining syndi- 
cates forced upon the Boer and British 
peoples. But the “soul of good” in 
“things evil” begins to evolve even 
from a menace so threatening as this 
has been to the fairest hopes and noblest 
passions of the race. 

For vested interests are rapidly be- 
coming so international in character 
and so incalculably valuable to “the 
powers” on both sides of all lines, that 
they promise to range selfishness itself 
on the side of peace. When the com- 
mercial world becomes somewhat more 
of a joint-stock company armies and 
navies may be little more than an inter- 
national police. 


Association of the Peoples 


No contemporary movement is more 
significant than the Interparliamentary 
Union which recently held its twelfth 
session at the St. Louis Exposition. 
Its 250 representatives of practically 
every constitutional government are the 
guests of the United States Government 
on their visit to the principal cities be- 
tween New York and Denver. Con- 
gress extended the hospitality of the 
country by appropriating $50,000 for 
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their traveling expenses and entertain- 
ment. Started in 1888 at Paris by 
members of the French Chamber of 
Deputies and of the British Parliament, 
the Interparliamentary Union has held 
eleven sessions at the great centers of 
the world including besides Paris, Lon- 
don, Rome, Berne, The Hague, Brus- 
sels and Buda-Pest and Vienna. A 
year ago at the latter city 600 delegates 
represented every constitutional gov- 
ernment in Europe. Turkey and Rus- 
sia, being ruled by autocrats, were not 
among them. But the Czar had a per- 
sonal representative at Buda-Pest six 
years ago and issued his call soon 
afterwards for the international confer- 
ence which secured the establishment of 
The Hague Court of Arbitration. 
Members of Congress, led by Repre- 
sentative Bartholdt of Missouri, formed 
an American branch of the Union only 
last year. It already has a bill before 
Congress authorizing the President to 
issue an invitation to the governments 
of the world for a conference “to devise 
plans looking to the negotiation of arbi- 
tration treaties between the United 
States and the different nations, and also 
to discuss the advisability of, and, if pos- 
sible, agree upon, a gradual reduction 
of armaments.” The purpose of the 
‘Ynion is wholly in line with practical 
parliamentary action. 

Men are organizing locally as well as 
internationally to promote arbitration, 
who have never been within reach of 
the avowed “Peace Societies.” Had it 
not been, however, for the International 
Peace Congress, which honors our 


country for the second time by conven- 
ing at Boston, for its thirteenth session, 
the great cause which it is leading 
would not now have attained a pace of 
progress which steadily gains upon that 
of war. 
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But never is it to be forgotten that 
at the head of the very mixed multi- 
tudes which are lining up under the 
banners of peace to command the arbi- 
tration of international differences and 
promote the brotherhood of the race, 
marches the little, yet potent, “Society 
of Friends” whose benignant presence 
has kept the heart of the modern world 
warmer and its hope of peace alive. 

Thus the cause of “God and the Peo- 
ple,’ which was not brought to its tri- 
umph by the imperium in tmperio of an 
ecclesiastical Holy Roman Empire, nor 
yet by “The International” which 
sought to dissolve nations into a world 
of individuals, grows apace through 
what Mazzini summoned all men to 
enter—“The Association of the Peo- 
ples.” 


Heroism of Conviction a Basis 
for Reconciliation 


These war times in industry are in- 
deed to be dreaded. But like all great 
crises that turn the course of history or 
personal experience they, too, are 
heroic. Their strikes and lockouts are 
no more mere personal quarrels than 
were the great sectional issues which 
brought on the “irrepressible conflict” 
in Congress and on the fateful fields of 
fratricidal strife. There were deep- 
seated, long-grown convictions as to 
sectional interests and constitutional 
tights behind that struggle north and 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line before 
and during the war, just as there are 
the instinct of self-preservation and the 
claim to equality before the law in this 
much more complicated and far more 
dangerous struggle between the indus- 
trial classes, who can neither get on 
without each other nor with each other, 
and therefore cannot secede and let 
each other alone, even if they both 
wanted to. 
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To recognize the heroism of real con- 


-viction on either side of the economic 


line of battle will give to each that 
respect for the other which at least 
relieves. modern warfare of personal 
hatred and its grosser inhumanities. 

But that does not go far toward a 
peaceful solution of differences thus 
found to be outstanding mere person- 
al feeling. It may even prolong and 
make more determined the struggle for 
the principles found to be at stake. ‘At 
best this respect for the consciences and 
heroisms arrayed against each other can 
only help the contestants and the public 
to come closer to the root of what is 
really at issue. 


Common Ground for Both to 
Stand On 


Here where we start to look at both 
sides, we begin to question our own 
knowledge of the situation, our own 
“side” of the case, even our own stan- 
dard of judgment. We are not so sure 
we know it all or that we are all right. 
It sometimes seems when we try to put 
ourselves in the others’ place as though 
there were actually two rights in hate- 
ful and hopeless conflict. We are 
forced to say to ourselves in 
secret: “If I were in the other 
fellow’s place I would stand for 
what he does. I could not help fight- 
ing for my family’s standard of living. 
However differently I would wage the 
war for the protection of my home and 
its loved ones, we who live and work 
under the same conditions would have 
to stand together or fall one by one.” 

Any one who has gone thus far to- 
ward the other’s point of view has 
already got where he can at least see 
common ground for both. to stand on. 

But it will be new ground. Some old 
positions, behind which we have barri- 
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caded ourselves and fought for dear 
life, will prove hopelessly untenable. 


Why Not Recognize the Virtue 
of Necessity on Both Sides 


Have we felt the necessity to com- 
bine our capital or industry for the sake 
of economy, safety and profits and even 
resist to its defeat or evasion the legis- 
lation ignorantly or unjustly aimed to 
force those to compete whose interest 
it is to combine? How, then, can we 
continue to deny the same right to the 
great mass of our fellow men and by 


law, or “the necessity that knows no 
law,’ force them to bargain singly 
1 


when they can make their best bargains 
with us 
when we cannot do business at all ex- 


together; to bargain ‘singly 
cept as partners, stockholders, corpora- 
tions in national and even international 
combination? If at this age of the 
world business must be combined to 
succeed, why force these competitors of 
ours to do their business as though thev 
lived in that former age of the world 
when each one could mind his own 
business without any one’s else inter- 
Why? Is not the real rea- 
son because it is to our own interest 
or convenience to hold others to the 


ference? 


old and less advantageous way, while 
free to take advantage of the new way 
Is not all this concern for 
the “freedom of contract” of the skilled 
workman, the non-union workman, 
the working woman restricted by law 
from contracting for more than for cer- 
tain hours, the working child whose 
childhood and schooling are legally 
protected, a bit inconsistent if not insin- 
cere? Why not equal concern for the 
little tradesman, manufacurer, railroad 
or other corpotation, whose freedom of 
contract is as ruthlessly ignored or over- 
borne by the majorities, or more often 


ourselves ? 
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by the minorities, who happen to have 
the power to coerce, peaceably if they 
can, forcibly if they must? Two 
wrongs don’t make a right. But why 
is the wrong against personal liberty 
and public interest so much worse on 
one side than upon the other? 


Old Standards Tested by New 
Times 


To take a still higher point of view 
to test our souls by: Have we not, 
until now, been teaching, drilling, dis- 
ciplining our men, women and children 
at home, school and church, by their 
loyalty to family, party, patriotism and 
religion, to sacrifice self and stand to- 
gether for interests common to all or 
any part of them? Have we not invested 
with patriotic and even religious sanc- 
tity those who sacrificed themselves for 
“their own” folk, or country or faith? 
How, then, do these virtues suddenly 
become vices, these heroes and heroines 
all at once become sordid conspirators, 
these martyrs nothing less than mur- 
derers when they combine, stake every- 
thing dear to each, risk all, 
short of the loss of nothing, in 
thetic” action to save their own or their 
fellow workers’ standard of living? It 
may not be wise, it may even be unjust, 
but we submit that what is by common 
consent considered wholly meritorious 


and stop 
“sympa- 


in every other sphere for self-sacrifice 
cannot be wholly reprehensible in that 
of industrial relationship, where it is 
hardest and costliest to exercise it. 
What is attributed to the very best in 
men elsewhere cannot be attributed to 
the very worst in them here. 

It looks, then, as though some of us 
were being tried and found wanting. 
Our morals may be good as far as they 
go, but they do not go far enough to 
apply to others with whom we have to 
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do. We want others to do unto us as 
we are not yet willing to do unto them. 
The industrial world has outgrown our 
moral sense. We are making our prof- 
its under the modern factory system, 
but deal. with our fellow workers or 
want them to deal with us, rather, as 
though they were living under the old 
outworn and discarded “domestic sys- 
tem” of individual industry. 

Our “souls” therefore need to catch 
up with these “times” which try them. 
Our morals, born of the “good old 
times,’ need to be adjusted, or perhaps 
only to be extended, so that they cover 
the life we are now living, the work- 
ing world we are now at work in, the 
men, women and children now working 
with us. 

It is at this point that our souls’ are 
tried and need to be, for their own 
sakes, as well as to make progress pos- 
sible. 

Of “times that try men’s souls” we 
speak as though they were to be 
dreaded and yet belong to the “heroic” 
age. But when we look back upon 
them from some safe distance we are 
generally forced to confess that the 
“times” were not more out of joint than 
that the “souls’—our own or others’— 
needed to be tried. 


Where Labor, Law and the Na- 
tion are One 


Labor Day is to be counted among 
our most distinctively “American insti- 
tutions.” The country owes it to the 
public spirit and wise legislative influ- 
ence of organized labor. Its establish- 
ment by law as a national holiday is an 
impressive proof of the respect for 
trades unionism shown by Congress and 
most of our State legislatures. As the 
joint product of these two forces, Labor 
Day stands as the sign of that relation- 
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ship between the labor movement and 
the public, which is vital to the inter- 
ests of both. There is a sentiment in 
certain quarters that organized labor is 
self-sufficient, and needs no help from 
public opinion. The very existence of 
the public as a third party to the dis- 
putes between employes and employers 
is denied, first by one and then by the 
other of the contestants, but rarely by 
both in the same struggle. 

The history of trades unionism in 
England and America so far has never 
proven this claim to independence to 
be the fact. When has labor ever at- 
tained even its legal rights without the 
pressure of public opinion? Surely not 
in the whole six centuries of English 
labor legislation. What great issue 
has ever been won by it without appeal 
to or help from those outside its own 
ranks? 

These questions do not imply that 
rights or progress have been or could 
be won for any class of people by oth- 
ers, without their own supreme effort. 
It may be doubted whether liberty, or 
any real progress, has ever been super- 
imposed, much less forced upon any 
people by others. Nevertheless, no sec- 
tional or class movement, unaided and 
alone has ever won out in this country. 
Without making good its claim to be a 
part of the common life and the com- 
munity’s interest, no “cause” has tri- 
umphed here. 

The value of Labor Day may not be 
estimated in days’ wages, but it is an 
invaluable working capital to the whole 
labor cause. It is like “preferred 
stock” which the whole nation takes 
with its holiday once a year, a share 
apiece. Nowhere else on earth is a 
whole working day set apart by law to 
the interests of labor as a national holi- 
day. But to have it dedicated to the 
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glory of work, as rated not in dollars 
and cents, but in human values, not in 
“goods” produced or sold, but in the 
good of the producers, handlers and 
sellers, as well as consumers—that is 
what gives Labor Day a value all its 
own. 

Labor Day is therefore one of the 
chief assets of labor not only, but of 
the whole American people. Not to be 
apart from, but a part of the greater 
body politic, is the only way for organ- 
ized labor to “come to its own.” 


The Loss of Charles B. Spahr 


At just this juncture in our industri- 
al relationships, American economic lit- 
erature has lost an influence all too rare 
in the death of Charles B. Spahr. While 
he had that sadly exceptional capacity 
which could see and weigh both sides of 
a situation, as a writer he never hesita- 
ted to judge between them. There 
was a decisive weight of empha- 
sis which he was wont to throw 
in the scale that helped the popu- 
lar verdict to tilt the beam in the 
direction it ought to go. From the col- 
umns of the “Outlook,” which so long 
carried the force of his conviction upon 
industrial issues into the judgment of 
independent readers, the clear and ring- 
ing notes he struck have been sorely 
missed since he withdrew from its staff. 
In “Current Literature” under his edi- 
torial management much was expected. 
“The Working People of America,” of 
whose trade achievements and relation- 
ships he wrote so justly yet apprecia- 
tively, had good reason to anticipate 
further service from him such as few 
men could render them. His well- 
grounded and fearlessly outspoken vol- 
ume on “The Present Distribution of 
wealth in the United States” was a per- 
manently valuable contribution to our 
economic literature, which showed his 
capacity for thorough work and the cali- 
ber of his high courage. The open- 
mindedness which gave reasonableness 
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to his cogent contributions, added charm 
to his manly personality. For the bal- 
ance of his years, which seemed to be 
due his work a long while yet, the coun- 
try stands in unrequited need. 


Finale and Aftermath 


Our contention for the necessity of 
mediation in settling the stock yards 
strike has been amply justified by the 
facts reported in other columns. For 
the conciliation which men were not 
manly enough to make the community 
has two women to thank, Miss Mary E. 
McDowell and Dr. Cornelia DeBey. The 
expected aftermath of crime, already 
reported by the police, is charged up by 
them to the importation of those ele- 
ments among the strike breakers which 
we predicted would become a burden 
and a menace to property and life in 
Chicago. 


A Triumph of Aggressive Honesty 


A legal victory has consummated the 
long struggle of the Chicago school 
teachers led by Miss Haley and Miss 
Goggin against arbitrary reduction of 
salaries during the school year. Judge 
Dunne has recently held that the orig- 
inal fixing of salaries and the subse- 
quent election of teachers and their per- 
formance of work constitute a contract 
that the Boardof Education cannot abro- 
gate. But congratulations are in order 
not so much upon the actual attainment 
of the end sought as upon the tremen- 
dous obstacles that were surmounted in 
the process. In this respect a great serv- 
ice has been rendered to the tax-paying 
public in general. For in getting at the 
real reasons for reductions it was dis- 
closed that the contracted conditions of 
the city treasury was due to the non- 
collection of a large class of taxes sys- 
tematically ignored by the tax collecting 
officials. Large corporation tax-dodgers 
were brought to book by the unconquer- 
able determination of these two women 
whose only weapon was a persistence in 
ferretting out and bringing to public 


notice the truth of the situation. 











Social Tendencies of the Industrial 
Revolution 


A Review of the Century for the Department of Social 
Science, St. Louis Exposition Congress of Arts and Science 


By Graham Taylor 


The Industrial Revolution, during 
the initial’ stage of which the nineteenth 
century dawned, dates and character- 
izes Our contemporary conditions and 
order of life. The political revolutions 
of the eighteenth century were the ex- 
piring struggles of the dissolving feudal 
solidarity, rather than the travail attend- 
ing the birth of the present age. 


The individualism, which intervened 
between the medizvalism ending with 
the French Revolution and the modern 
industrial era inaugurated by the intro- 
duction of machinery and the factory 
system, is proving to be more transi- 
tional than persistent. Its phenomenal 
achievements and forceful individuals 
are exceptional enough to claim an age 
of their own. But they were destined 
to fulfil the higher function of prepar- 
ing a way for, and making possible the 
still farther reaching development 
which is only now evolving its form 
and order. The social disintegration 
intervening between these most distinct 
eras allowed, if it did not compel, the 
evolution of the individual as the new 
unit of society. No sooner had the 
type of this individualized unit been 
fairly and firmly set, than the process 
of reintegration set in. The forces res- 
ident in or centered about machine pro- 
duction and the subdivision of labor 
began to assert their superiority to the 
domination of the individual who cre- 
ated and, until recently, controlled 
them. This reintegration of social 
units, more independent than had ever 
existed before or can ever exist on the 
same scale again while present tenden- 
cies last, is. the phenomenon that dis- 


tinguishes the close of the nineteenth 
and opening of the twentieth century. 

The tendency of these times in all 
spheres of life has been from individual 
independence to the interdependence of 
man upon man, craft upon craft, class 
upon class, nation upon nation; from 
unrestricted competition to a combina- 
tion of capital and labor, as inevitable 
and involuntary as the pull of the force 
of gravity; from the personal mainte- 
nance of the freedom of contract to the 
only possible exercise of that right 
among increasing multitudes by collec- 
tive bargaining; from local political 
autonomy and state rights to national 
and international consolidations; from 
racial populations to a cosmopolitan, 
composite citizenship. That is, the 
irresistible ground swell and_ tidal 
movement of the present quarter cen- 
tury has been away from individualism 
toward a new solidarity. While the in- 
dividual instead of the kindred group is 
its primary, constituent, unit, yet, as 
has been none too strikingly said, we 
are “struggling with this preposterous 
initial fact of the individual,—the only 
possible social unit and no longer a 
thinkable possibility, the only real pres- 
ence and never present.” But the syn- 
thesis of these elusive factors of the 
social problem, never more contradic- 
tory than now, was seen to be funda- 
mentally inherent in human nature in 
the vision of a poet, who long antedated 
our era, and sang of it thus: 

“Man is all symmetry, 

Full of proportions, cne limb to another, 
And all to all the world beside. 

Each part may call the farthest brother, 


For head with foot hath private amity, 
And both with moons and tides.” 
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The Social Pull of the Economic 
Force of Gravity 


The tendencies of modern industrial- 
ism’ have been most determinative, of 
course, in the industrial group. The 
freedom of contract, conceded to be the 
inalienable right of the individual, is no 
longer protected or effectively guaran- 
teed by the law alone. Combination 
on either side controls the market and 
leaves the unorganized individual to 
accept what is offered with no alterna- 
tive. To bargain freely with combined 
capital, the individual laborer has found 
it an economic necessity to organize his 
craft, even at the expense of abridging 
his personal liberty. The collective 
trade-agreement, on one or both sides, 
is inevitably superseding the individual 
contract in the labor market. The form 
of organization developed by labor to 
meet this requirement, left the individ- 
ual employer or corporation as _help- 
lessly at the dictation of the united 
employes, as ever the laborer had found 
himself at the mercy of his employer in 
dealing single handed and alone with 
organized capital. Employers’ associa- 
tions became as much of an economic 
necessity as labor unions. Both are 
organized on essentially the same basis 
of an instinctive class-conscious impulse 
for self-preservation. Each obliges the 
other to conform the type and tactics 
of its organization to virtually the same 
model. Swiftly and inevitably both 
constituents in the industrial group are 
adjusting their business methods and 
relationships to these inexorable condi- 
tions of modern industry. 

Beneath all the overlying turmoil and 
friction injustice and menace attending 
this rapid and radical readjustment, 
there is to be clearly discerned the evo- 
lution of a larger liberty, at least for 
the class, a rising standard of living for 
the mass, a stronger defense against 
the aggression of one class upon an- 
other, and a firmer basis and more au- 
thoritative power to make and maintain 
peaceful and permanent settlements of 
industrial differences. More slowly, 
vet surely, there are developing legal 
forms and sanctions, which not only 
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make for justice and peace between the 
parties of the first and second parts, but 
for the recognition of the rights and the 
final authority of that third and great- 
est party to every industrial interest and 
difference—the Public. , 


Emancipation of Cities from Com- 
mercialized Politics 


Urban conditions most persistently 
deteriorated under the most persistent 
neglect through the whole period of the 
abnormal growth and complexity of 
city populations attending the establish- 
ment of the factory system. But they 
have fairly begun to show the hopeful 
and widespread indications of reorgani- 
zation, of a constructive policy and of 
a more democratic intelligence, interest 
and control. Most conspicuous of the 
movements for civic betterment and 
fundamental to the success of all others 
is the rescue of municipal administra- 
tion from partisan political control. 
The seizure of the balance of power be- 
tween parties, by voters who thus de- 
clare their independence of national 
issues in municipal action, has proved 
to be the only hope of emancipating 
urban life from exploitation for party 
spoils. 

In Great Britain it has broken new 
lines of cleavage upon which the citi- 
zens divide upon local issues according 
to their predilections and ideals. The 
marvelous rise of civic enterprise and 
administration out of the degraded  cor- 
ruption in which English cities were 
sunk prior to the middle of the last 
century is largely due to exchanging 
the names and issues of “Tories” and 
“Liberals” for those of “Moderates” 
and “Progressives” in policies and poli- 
tics. In this country the redemption of 
our second largest city from the most 
avowedly debased control of thoroughly 
commercialized partisan politics is the 
most marked achievement in the Amer- 
ican municipal reform movement, that 
is destined to set the type of method by 
which only other cities are likely to 
attain their freedom and progress. 
Chicago’s Municipal Voters’ League 
has proved to be the simplest, and most 
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effective organization of independent 
citizens for the information, co-opera- 
tion, and perpetuation of an electorate 
loyal to civic patriotism, as well as for 
the restraint and purification of the 
management of political parties in 
cities. 

More effrcient departmental admin- 
istration quickly follows every real gain 
in political regeneration. Such im- 
provement in housing conditions as 
promise well nigh to abolish the slums 
in Glasgow, Liverpool and London; the 
hygienic development of bathing 
beaches, baths and gymnasiums by the 
city of Boston; the inspection, licensing 
and regulation of manufacturing in 
New York tenement houses, which may 
vet restore the home to the family from 
the usurpations of trade; the almost 
unobserved, yet marvelous, develop- 
ment of’ the South Park system in Chi- 
cago, with its playgrounds and rooms, 
its outdoor and indoor swimming pools 
and gymnasiums, and its park houses 
for neighborhood social centers; the 
steady rise of a more scientific official 
and semi-official literature reporting 
civic conditions and the ways of better- 
ing them, such as have been issued by 
the London County Council and the 
first commissioner of the New York 
City Tenement House Department— 
these public achievements, prompted or 
assisted by such voluntary associated 
efforts as local improvement societies 
and social settlements, are making pos- 
sible the collective ownership and oper- 
ation of municipal enterprises to sup- 
plement or supersede inadequate pri- 
vate initiative or management. 

Thus may yet be fulfilled the ideal of 
the “Ancient City” which has never 
been realized in fact, namely, a federa- 
tion of families for the uplift and unifi- 
tion of the common life, formed under 
the sanction of a fundamentally reli- 
gious faith in each other, and in the 
obligations and privileges of the broth- 
erhood of all men. 


Transformation of Rural Condi- 


tions Redistributing Population 


Scarcely less pronounced, if of more 
gradual growth, are the changes which 
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are transforming the conditions of rural 
life. The interurban electric railways 
for freight and passengers, the tele- 
phone and rural mail service, the better 
roadways for bicycles and automobiles, 
the traveling libraries and permanent 
centers for educational and social inter- 
change are rapidly relieving the monot- 
ony of country life, lightening some of 
its drudgery, furthering better educa- 
tional privileges by the union of school 
districts, making accessible the high 


- school, college and university centers, 


bringing farmers’ institutes and acad- 
emic associations of economists to- 
gether for joint sessions, developing the 
extension work of agricultural colleges, 
rallying the grange movement; all these 
things combine to hold out the first hope 
which has dawned upon the tendeucy to 
the excessive density of urban popula- 
tion, and that promises a redistribution 
of the people which will’make possible 
more normal life both in country and 
town. 


Fate of the Family Under Modern 
Industrialism 


The family has suffered an invasion 
of its community of interests from many 
directions. The unity of its kinship 
has been attenuated by the prevailing 
influence of excessive individualism, 
from which none of its relationships 
have wholly escaped. Among the dis- 
integrating forces directly and power- 
fully brought to bear against it through- 
out this industrial age, the first to be 
reckoned with is the changed economic 
status of women. Although the woman 
has always done her full share, if not 
more, of the world’s work upon which 
the family has depended for its exist- 
ence and well being, it has been 
hitherto for the most part done at the 
heart of the home and the center of the 
family circle. The domestic system of 
industry, however, was never ideal, and 
one of the way-marks of modern indus- 
trial progress is undoubtedly to be 
noted in the separation of the shop 
from the house and the restoration of 
the home to the family. But the fam- 
ily has never been subjected to such a 
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strain as by the increasing industrial 
necessity for the wife and mother to do 
so much of her work out of the house 
and away from her home and children. 


INDEPENDENCE AND THRAL- 
DOM OF WOMEN. 


ECONOMIC 


The growing economic independence 
of women may partially compensate for 
this loss to individual homes by benefit- 
ing the institution of marriage in gen- 
eral. For, the abject dependence of so 


large a proportion of women upon mar-° 


riage for their livelihood did not pre- 
viously tend to purify the marital rela- 
tion, or put the wife in her rightful 
place on an equality with her husband 
in the family circle. Capacity for eco- 
nomic independence cannot fail to ad- 
mit both the man and the woman to the 
marriage contract on more equal terms 
and establish the status which it in- 
volves, upon a freer and more ingenu- 
ous basis. 

But great as is the gain of this more 
just and moral economic independence 
of woman it is attended with serious 
disadvantage, not necessarily inherent 
in it, yet so far closely involved with it. 
The dependence of the family upon the 
wife for support is at a fearful cost to 
childhood and home life. and in a large 
proportion of cases undermines the self- 
respect and dependableness of the hus- 
band. Those forms or methods of in- 
dustrialism which have ignored the 
humanities of sex and age stand, at the 
judgment seat of the medical profes- 
sion, the school teacher’s experience, 
the government’s statistics and all child 
labor legislation, convicted of deterio- 
rating the very stock of the race. 


CRISIS OF EMIGRATION TO FAMILY LIFE. 


Wholesale emigration is for one or 
two generations a more serious crisis in 
family life than is generally known. 
Especially among the less assimilable 
races, and where a primitive peasant 
folk are precipitated into the heart of 
the great and terrible city wilderness, 
the effect is well nigh destructive not 
only to family relationships, but to indi- 
vidual character. The man who was 
seldom or never away from home in the 
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old country must wander far and wide 
in search of work or stay away for 
months to keep it. The woman, if not 
overworked in industry, is idle as never 
before in the crowded tenement house. 
The children, without knowledge of or 
confidence in the ways of the new 
world, to compensate for the loss of 
their restraint and familiarity in the old 
home land, disobey their parents before 
learning self-control, have too little 
schooling before they begin work, and 
too fragmentary employment to give 
them the discipline of the shop or the 
acquisition of a trade. Thus among 
the many immigrant families who strike 
root and bear the best fruitage grown 
on American soil at least, there are not 
a few which despite the best intent, be- 
come the most dangerous sources of 
pauperism and crime, as do not a few 
native families removing from’ country 
to city. 

THE IGNORED FACTOR IN 


MODERN LIFE. 


The precariousness of livelihood, and 
the enforced mobility of labor, are also 
a resistless undertow which undermines 
and sweeps away the very foundation 
of family life. It is the occasion of 
much of the desertion and divorce 
which so seriously menace the marriage 
relation. 

Bad housing conditions are so seri- 
ously inimical to the very existence of 
a family worthy of the name, that in 
self-defense as well as for humanity's 
sake, great municipalities like those of 
Glasgow and Liverpool are amply justi- 
fied in providing workingmen’s dwell- 
ings for lowest paid laborers, reserving 
whole blocks of them for widows with 
their children, and erecting lodging 
houses for widowers, with special nur- 


sery and kindergarten provisions for 
their motherless little ones. 
The way in which family unity is 


ruthlessly disrupted by sectarian ri- 
valry, the order of home life disre- 
garded by stated public appointments, 
the separate recreations provided for 
men and women, younger and older 
apart, while little or nothing is offered 
the family group which all its members 
can enjoy together; these and many 
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other tendencies of the age denote the 
family to be the greatest ignored fac- 
tor of modern life. 

But most promptly and hopefully 
does it respond to the better conditions 
for its maintenance and development as 
they supersede the worst, at all these 
points of resistance. 


Industrial Types of Vagrants and 
Criminals 


The tendency thus affecting the 
groups already considered, by virtue of 
that fact have very direct bearings upon 
dependency and delinquency. The 
type and ratio of both are modified and 
intensified by the conformity of increas- 
ing multitudes to these moulds of char- 
acter and conditions of life. The legal 
and philanthropic measures dealing 
with them are equally conditioned by 
the same causes, 

While, for instance, the tramping of 
farmer families is noted by Sir Thomas 
More when sheep ranches first dis- 
placed agriculture in England; while 
landless serfs followed in the wake of 
the Black Death; yet the modern 
“tramp” is a distinct species and the 
exclusive product of our industrial age. 
He is a terminal of a tendency which 
gradually evolved him, not indeed with- 
out a certain inclination of his own, but 
far more, in most cases, by reason of 
forces, for which society was more 
responsible than he, though almost as 
powerless as he to control them. Inter- 
mittent work in shorter runs and longer 
hours, intervening idleness and going 
afield for a job, temporary employment 
on the Dakota wheat fields or some re- 
mote railway extension, discharge at a 
point too distant. measured by dollars, 
to get back home without “taking to the 
road” or “beating his way”; such are 
some of the short cuts from an indus- 
trious life to a career of vagrancy or 
crime. 

The Labor Colony of Germany, the 
municipal lodging houses of England 
and America, with state employment 
bureaus and the necessity to make 
work, now and then, here and there, to 
keep the army of the unemployed from 
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starving; these surely are signs of the 
new times, 


CHILD HELPING LEGISLATION GAINING 
ON ABUSES. 


At no point is legislation gaining at 
so good a pace upon the wasteful 
abuses of industrialism, than in the pro- 
vision for compulsory education, the 
strict regulation of child labor, the 
maintenance of juvenile courts and pro- 
bation officers to deal with delinquent 
and dependent children. and in further- 
ing and safeguarding the placing out of 
those who are wards of the state. 


Specializing the Social Arts 


The tendencies to specialize, combine 
and democratize the public and private 
administration of charities and correc- 
tion are as characteristic of the indus- 
trial age as any of its developments. 
Indeed the whole modern conception, 
method and movement of philanthropy 
are hardly conceivable prior to or apart 
from our present point of view. But 
only within the last few years has this 
conformity to those economies and con- 
centrations which are distinctive of in- 
dustrialism, been so marked. At no 
previous time has the socially well in- 
formed person been expected to know, 
not something of everything, but every- 
thing of something. Specialties have 
narrowed down and also broadened so 
that it is more possible to meet this 
requirement, and yet in so doing find 
scope for the best academic discipline 
and culture. Every branch of philan- 
thropy has long since shown the prac- 
tical value in this specializing accuracy 
of observation and administration. 
Never before have more people of 
strong caliber and large personal equip- 
ment been in the social service, profes- 
sionally and as volunteers. Teachers 
trained for professorships find satisfac- 
tion and reputation as superintendents 
of reformatories. Men of recognized 
talent and attainment, both in scholarly 
and business pursuits, are found in the 
wardenships of prisons, at the head of 
child-saving institutions, serving as 
chiefs of departments in city govern- 
ments and in secretaryships of State 
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Boards of Charities. Their service, as 
well as their literature, is receiving 
deserved, though belated, academic rec- 
ognition as of scientific value. Their 
specialties are taking rightful place 
among the arts. 

The economy of personal and finan- 
cial resource in combining the same and 
allied interests results, in the largest 
output for the least expenditure in phi- 
lanthropy as in business. The Charity 
Organization Society has become as 
much of an economic necessity and as 
essential a part of the equipment of 
cities and towns as the clearing house 
of the banks. 


The Democratic Spirit Modifying 
Charities and Correction 


But this and such kindred develop- 
ments as State Boards of Charities, 
State Charities Aid Societies, and State 
and National Conferences of Charities 
and Correction are not more expressive 
of an economic instinct than of a demo- 
cratic spirit. Indeed all these more 
representative associations arose coinci- 
dent with and to meet the demands of 
the people’s assumption of the control 
of their own affairs. Local autonomy 
in a district became co-ordinate yet co- 
operative with the centralizing, yet ex- 
clusive headquarters which formerly 
claimed the whole field. Paid official 
positions became all the more indispen- 
sable and honorable, when under the 
supervision of the unpaid representa- 
tives of the public. The salaried expert 
was recognized to be all the more a 
leader when there were voluntary work- 
ers and friendly visitors to be had. The 
few and select donors of large gifts who 
not without reason have sometimes 
been suspected of monopolizing the 
“Lady Bountiful” type of benevolence, 
have found neither their legitimate 
influence nor the scope of their giving 
curtailed by sharing the democratic 
spirit which now supersedes whatever 
exclusiveness there used to be in phi- 
lanthropy. 

Moreover this spirit has begun to 
save the loss of individuality suffere4 
by those in the dependent and delin- 
quent groups who have been massed 
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impersonally and indiscriminately to- 
gether under the congregate system cf 
institutional administration. The re- 
version to the more normal type of 
individual life in smaller family or 
household groups is the belated recogni- 
tion of the democratic right of each io 
personal consideration, which all are 
bound to respect in the care of the 
dependent, the defective and the delin- 
quent. In respecting this right the 
community equally regards its own wel- 
fare by taking the most direct means 
of restoring to self help and rightful 
place among men, those whose capacity 
for self-control and usefulness is weak- 
ened, if not destroyed, by treatment, 
not less a violation of nature, than it ‘s 
inimical to public interests. In line 
with the same farther sighted humani- 
tarian economy is the enlistment of. 
whole populations, through their city 
governments, to grapple with their 
social situation as a whole. The Elber- 
feld policy toward dependency, the pub- 
lic control of the liquor traffic as in 
Scandinavia, the marshalling of the leg- 
islative authority, resources of taxation 
and a constructive civic program for 
the abolition of the slums and the equal- 
izing of privilege and opportunity, as 
the borough and county councils of 
England are doing it; the regulation of 
industrial forces in the interest of the 
whole people, as in Australia and New 
Zealand ; such attempts to reach a saner 
social order and realize a more human 
ideal of collective life are impressive 
way-marks of progress such as only the 
whole community can achieve for itself. 


Reawakening of the Religious 
Social Consciousness 


The personal and community inter- 
ests we have been considering are sv 
permeated by the ideals and influence of 
the religious group that our review 
would be conspicuously deficient if we 
did not note its tendencies in the same 
direction. Slowly but surely the reli- 
gious social consciousness is dawning 
again. Its appearance, now as before, 
is identified with the world view and 
movement of the churches. Its social 
and even industrial expression has al- 
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ready begun to be worthily chronicled 
from original sources, with scientific 
spirit and historical perspective, notably 
in Dennis’ three massive volumes bear- 
ing the significant title, “Christian Mis- 
sions and Social Progress.” This first 
work of its kind deserves to be classed 
with Ulhorn’s “Charity in the Primitive 
Church,” Schmidt’s “Social Results of 
Early Christianity,” and Brace’s “Gesta 
Christi.” The exigencies of mission- 
ary work on foreign fields, which is rep- 
resented by this author, has not allowed 
the‘dualistic separation of religion from 
life, and has necessitated a closer iden- 
tification of the common faith with the 
domestic, industrial and community in- 
terests of the common life. Especially 
marked is this in some of the ‘excep- 
tionally successful work among the 
subject races and abject classes. No 
more expert work has been done by 
government, or under scientific, educa- 
tional auspices than in some Christian 
missions and schools among the island- 
ers of the Pacific, the negroes of Zulu- 
land, and in the American black belt by 
the American Missionary Association 
and under Booker T. Washington at 
Tuskegee, with the Indians at Hamp- 
ton and Carlisle and on some of the 
reservations. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES OF THE CHURCHES. 


The condition of life especially in the 
cities of Christendom are developing 
church agencies, which though still far 
from adequate to meet the religious sit- 
uation or the ethical need, promise 
much development. Typical among 
them are the Inner Mission and also 
Naumann’s social propaganda in Ger- 
many, Christian social movements in 
the established and Free Churches of 
England and the Adult Schools of the 
English Friends; the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
with their physical, educational, railway 
and shop departments and equipment, 


the institutional type of church work,’ 


especially that of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in New York and the 
Wesleyans in London, and the reawak- 
ening among the sodalities and institu- 
tions of the American Roman Catholic 
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Church 
methods. 
These church activities are already 
having their formative influence upon 
the worship, thought and legislation of 
ecclesiastical bodies. Hymns of social 
feeling and ideal are finding their place 
in authorized collections, hitherto al- 
most exclusively individualistic. Chris- 
tian ethics,and even dogmatic theologies 
are placing new emphasis upon their 
bearings on the collective life. The 
policy of every church is becoming more 
democratic. The religious sentiment is 
being humanized. And last, and we 
fear least, but ultimately most inevitable 
of all the movements within religious 
bodies, is to be noted the pressure, 
chiefly exerted from without, toward 
federating with each other for purposes 
of defense and co-operative effort, 
though not for the organic unity of 
government, creed or ritual. The most 
conspicuously valuable results yet at- 
tained in this direction are recorded in 
the sociological census taken by the 
Federation of Churches and Christian 
Workers of the City of New York. 


Social Tendencies of Education 


We have yet to trace the reciprocal 
influence of the social tendencies of this 
industrial age and contemporary educa- 
tional movements upon each other. 

About the middle of the last century 
the need of a new nomenclature to des- 
ignate these new movements of thought 
and action began to be met. In 1830 
August Comte coined the term “socio- 
logy” to include the group of sciences, 
which he designated “Social Physics.” 
Very slowly, however, is the terminol- 
ogy thus initiated, finding its way into 
anything like accepted usage. The 
first title page in American periodical 
literature, bearing a sociological term 
and scope, is that of Simon Stern's 
“Social Science Review,” which ap- 
peared in 1865. It discovered its raison 
d’etre in the Civil War, which it pre- 
dicted “will probably produce many 
changes in our social and political insti- 
tutions,” so that “it has become of the 
utmost importance that we should at 
this period, more especially, render our- 


to contemporary needs and 
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selves familiar with the natural laws 
which govern mankind in its social 
state, and that public opinion and legis- 
lation may be in accordance with, and 
not in contravention of, those natura! 
laws.” But the prospectus was so far 
removed from any scientific definition 
as to construct out of the single term 
sociology a veritable omnibus, into 
which with our all too familiar tendency 
to overcrowding, it packed about all the 
political, economic, domestic and moral 
issues then before the American people. 


HERBERT SPENCER AND CHARLES BOOTH. 


The new point of view required a 
re-investigation and re-classification of 
the old and additional phenomena at- 
tending the tendency to such a gre- 
garious, yet segregated life, such a sub- 
divided and interdependent labor as the 
world had never known before. In the 
tables of his “Descriptive Sociology,” 
Herbert Spenser suggested, if he did 
not determine, a scientific classification 
of at least historical and literary data, 
which stimulated research and encour- 
aged the application of the inductive 
method. 

It was not until twenty years ago that 
any attempt, to be compared with it, 
was made to classify and summarize 
contemporary data. All England was 
then startled by the “bitter cry of out- 
cast London,” which was piteously but 
sternly raised by some Christian mis- 
sion workers in the then all too little 
known East End. Amidst the clamor 
of protesting or appealing voices, over 
the mute sufferings of poverty stricken 
thousands and the growing discontent 
at the neglect of such conditions, one 
man went silently to work to get at the 
root of the problem. He stood almost 
alone in his insistent and persistent self- 
exaction to ascertain accurately the 
facts of the actual situation. The open- 
ing years of the twentieth century have 
registered no greater achievement than 
the completion of Mr. Charles Booth’s 
“Life and Labor in London,” at tlfe 
close of the nineteenth. The worth of 


this work, not only in London, but to 
all the cities of the world can scarcely 
be overestimated. 


Its collaboration of 
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the hitherto unco- ordinate facts of off- 
cial inquiry, departmental reports, and 
government census, is even more valtu- 
able in setting a standard of scientific 
exaction and method, than in its great 
direct results. It supplies a_prac- 
tical classification and method, which by 
a consensus of opinion, are already 
widely recognized and used. Its con- 
clusions are models of tested accuracy, 
cautious conservatism, and the fearless 
facing of ascertained facts. Its per- 
manent reference value is assured by, 
well nigh perfect tabulations, abstract 
of contents, and full indices. Already 
the type of scientific investigations set 
by this colossal work of London’s great 
shipper is reproducing itself in books of 
other thoroughly original investigators 
which deserve to be classed with it. It 
is a pleasure thus to rate Mr. B. See- 
bohm Rowntree’s “Poverty: a Study o/ 
Town Life” in York, the report on 
the housing conditions of Manchester 
by Mr. T. H. Marr, and the London 
Daily News’ investigation of “Religious 
Life in London,” edited by Mr. R. 
Mudie-Smith. 


CENTERS FOR ARCHIVE AND RESEARCH. 


The endowment and equipment of 
the “Musée Social” in Paris furnishes 
and suggests a provision for perpetu- 
ating such efforts, preserving their data 
and publishing their results, which is 
sure to create similar centers for arch- 
ive and research. With far too little 
resource, and therefore on a less ex- 
haustive scale, the Institute of Social 
Service in New York is gathering a 
valuable collection of clippings, pamph- 
lets, photographs, official reports and 
books bearing particularly upon the 
welfare work of industrial establish- 
ments and. municipal departments. The 
“Museum of Security” in Amsterdam 
by its permanent exhibition of appli- 
ances for protecting and saving life has 


‘established a center of unique interest 


and far reaching practical value. Great 
libraries, notably the Crerar Library in 
Chicago, have begun to specialize in 
these departments on a scale which 
promises to locate at several great cen- 
ters, not only exhaustive collections of 
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their literature but also original data, 
which will open new sources to 
research. 

The rise of university departments of 
sociology and social economics, so fully 
reported in the proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference of Charities and 
Correction and Philanthropy held at 
Chicago in connection with the Colum- 
bian Exposition in 1893, has been fol- 
lowed by a steady and apparently per- 
mament institutional development, al- 
most exclusively confined, however, to 
American institutions. The practical 
knowledge for living and working to- 
gether has begun to be directly incul- 
cated in the teaching of our technicai 
and public schools. 

The co-operative societies for social 
reasearch, discussion and publication 
have differentiated along the lines of 
their theoretical and practical special- 
ties. While the Social Science Associ- 
ation continues to cover its very general 
field, the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, the American Economic Associa- 
tion and the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science have added 
greatly to the expert personnel and 
equipment of their several departments 
of research. The recent organization 
in London of the “Sociological Society” 
for the study of social theory, and the 
“Institute of Social Service,” suggested 
by and modeled after the practical pur- 
pose and methods of the society bearing 
the same name in New York, assures 
needed reinforcement at the great cen- 
ters of observation and scientific re- 
source in the Old World. 


TRAINING FOR THE SOCIAL ARTS. 


The most natural and timely sequels 
of these industrial and social move- 
ments are the schools which are arising 
at the greatest centers of activity to 
offer both general courses and technical 
training in the theory, history and prac- 
tice of what deserve to be called the 
social arts. The demand for trained 
helpers is being widely increased, not 
only by the growing opportunities and 
exactions of these manifold agencies, 
but also by the extension of the civil 
service law to cover positions in public 
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charitable and reformatory institutions. 
But the offer of the supply of trained 
helpers is the surest way to create the 
demand for them where it does not 
exist. 

One of the earliest initiatives in this 
direction was taken by Miss Helen 
Gladstone at the London Woman’s Uni- 
versity settlement, in conducting a 
small training class from year to year, 
the graduates of which immediately 
found positions of trust and usefulness 
throughout the kingdom. The Charity 
Organization Society of that city has 
recently brought about the co-operation 
of this class which the “School of Eco- 
nomics,” some departments of the Uni- 
versity of London and its own expert 
force, to establish a “School of Sociol- 
ogy and Social Economics,” which is in 
the second year of successful operation. 
In New York City a well patronized 
summer school, conducted for several 
years by the Charity Organization Soci- 
ety, has evolved the “School of Philan- 
thropy.” In its very full curriculum, 
covering the whole academic year, it 
has the co-operation of the Columbia 
University faculty, and the Association 
of Neighborhood Workers, both of 


which, independently, offer some 
courses of similar instruction. In Bos- 
ton the study class of the Charity 


Organization Society has been the pio- 
neer effort, which is now to be supple- 
mented by the “Training School for 
Social Workers,” jointly conducted by 
Harvard University and Simmons Col- 
lege for Women. 

In connection with its University 
College in the center of the city, the 
University of Chicago has opened “The 
Institute of Social Scienct and Arts,” 
aided by experts at the head of several 
specialized agencies and branches of 
knowledge, supplemented also by the 
allied departments at the University, 
together with “the laboratory for statis- 
tical research work.” It has also an- 
nounced a four years’ course at the 
University in the new department of 
Religious and Social Science leading to 
an academic degree. At all these 
schools the great centers at which they 
are located are used as laboratories in 
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which the students are assigned to care- 
fully supervised and progressive field- 
work which constitutes a principal part 
of their training. The appointment of 
a standing committee by the National 


Conference of Charities and Correction 


will greatly promote the progress, co- 
operation and unity of these courses. 


Industrial Tendencies to Inter- 
nationalism 


Perhaps more significant than all the 
tendencies of industrialism which we 
have noted is that which sets irresist- 
ably toward international relationships. 
Beneath the sinister influence, which 
commercial interests have had upon po!- 
itics, there may be a larger good evolv- 
ing. But the very elements which have 
been creating internal strife and pro- 
voking foreign wars may soon become 
so international in their proportion as to 
be the chief impediment to war and 
mainstay of the world’s peace. Organ- 
ized workingmen who were the first to 
frighten the world by ignoring national 
boundaries, are, without the loss of 
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their patriotism, naturally developing 
international unions out of their national 
organizations. These great craft broth- 
erhoods by stretching hearts and hands 
across seas to organize for their com- 
mon interests across every frontier, bid 
fair by their refusal to fight each other 
to command the world’s peace. Among 
the world’s congresses convening at 
this Exposition, none registers a higher 
water mark of human progress than the 
“Interparliamentary Union,” with its 
imposing delegation representing prac- 
tically all the constitutional govern- 
ments of the world. The twelfth ses- 
sion of this Union is immediately fol- 
lowed by the Thirteenth International 
Peace Conference at Boston, with a 
personnel and prestige which more than 
keeps pace with the progress of war. 
With the possibility of this climax in 
sight and in view of the profound 
changes in social condition which it has 
already wrought, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion is making good its claim to be the 
most radical transformation through 
which civilization has ever passed. 


Boston’s Municipal Gymnasiums 
By William R. Woodbury, M. D., 


Medical Director 


In 1897 a public spirited woman, 
Mrs. Daniel Ahl, purchased a building 
in East Boston which originally was a 
skating rink, enlarged it, equipped it as 
a combination gymnasium and bath, 
and presented it to the city. This was 
the first free indoor gymnasium in this 
country. The East Boston Gymnasium 
was placed in charge of the Bath De- 
partment, a new city department cre- 
ated in 1898 by Mayor Tinney, and 
administered by seven unpaid trustees, 
two of them being women, appointed 
by the Mayor for terms of five years 
each. 

A thoroughly trained instructor was 
appointed; regular and progressive 
class work for men, women and: chil- 
dren was arranged ; and the gymnasium 


was opened to the general public free of 
charge. Two days in the week the 
entire building was reserved for the 
exclusive use of the women and girls. 
Almost immediately the attendance be- 
came so large, especially afternoons and 
evenings, that the capacity of the gym- 
nasium was taxed to the utmost. And 
substantial testimony came from the 
master of the Lyman School and the 
police captain of the East Boston sta- 
tion in corroboration of the physical 
and moral benefits the gymnasium was 
working particularly among the chil- 
dren. Certainly the municipal gym- 
nasium idea as it developed appeared 
to be an undertaking about which there 
could be no reasonable doubt as to its 
usefulness and success. Encouraged 
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by this success the city government 
voted an appropriation for a new pub- 
lic gymnasium, the first to be built by 
the city, on D Street, South Boston, 
upon land owned by the state; and in 
the winter of 1899 the Fourth Boston 
Gymnasium was-.opened to the public. 
It is admirably lighted, thoroughly ven- 
tilated, and well equipped ; and in every 
particular it is a model gymnasium. It 
has a floor space 98 feet in length and 
68 feet in width; locker and dressing- 
room space for men, 52 feet in length 
and 24 feet in width; locker and dress- 
ing-room space for women 88 feet in 
length and 17 feet in width; bath-room 
space, 20 feet by 13 feet, including 300 
lockers and 20 shower baths. The 
gymnasium is furnished with all the 
best forms of apparatus and has a gal- 
lery with a running track. 

In only a few months the new gym- 
nasium attained a degree of success— 
equal to that of the East Boston Gym- 
nasium. This new success, in turn, 
encouraged the Bath Department to 
extend to other congested parts of the 
city opportunities similar to those pro- 
vided in East Boston and South Bos- 
ton, and in the following year three 
small public gymnasiums were opened, 
one in Ward 9, one in Ward 19, and 
one in Ward 7. The Ward 9 building 
was bought by the city at an exceed- 
ingly low price. In Ward 19 the ward- 
room is used; baths were installed, and 
the gymnasium apparatus was so ar- 
ranged that the room could be used for 
other purposes when needed. In Ward 
7 the gymnasium was established origi- 
nally by the College Settlements Asso- 
ciation, as part of the work of Denison 
House; this gymfhasium is now under 
lease to the city for a term of ten years. 

As to the future growth of the indoor 
gymnasium system throughout the city 
the Bath Trustees strongly urge the 
importance of constructing large gym- 
nasiums, designed to meet the needs of 
an entire district rather than small ones 
for each ward. The small gymnasiums 
which are now being maintained were 
provided through arrangements and 
appropriations to which the trustees 
were given no satisfactory alternative. 
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A gymnasium should have a large floor 
space, about 125 by 60 feet, generous 
air space, and large enough dimensions 
for a running track. And it is better 
not to have a city gymnasium too 
closely identified with a single neigh- 
borhood, but to make it, in some sense, 
a public center, to which people wil! 
come from many different streets. The 
fact, too, that it costs practically as 
much for the wages of attendants and 
instructors in a small gymnasium as in 
a large one is another important consid- 
eration. Besides, the large gymnasium 
affords ample room and opportunity for 
hand ball, basket ball, and other com- 
petitive games and sports. It is the 
hope of the Bath Trustees that within 
the next few years the public facilities 
for physical recreation and training 
may be extended so that every closely 
populated district of the city will have 
adequate gymnasium accommodations. 
During the past year a gymnasium with 
baths and a swimming pool in the new 
municipal building in Ward 16 was 
completed, and will be opened within a 
few weeks. The coming season a new 
gymnasium and bath, including a large 
swimming tank, costing $100,000, in 
Ward 18 will be completed and opened 
to the public. And the city govern- 
ment has voted an appropriation of 
$90,000 for a gymnasium and bath at 
the North End. 

The municipal gymnasiums are kept 
open all the year. Eight months in the 
year, from the first of October to the 
first of June, a thoroughly trained ani 
experienced instructor is on duty in 
each gymnasium. He conducts the 
class work, gives individual instruction 
when it is needed, and directs the games 
and sports of the children. Separate 
classes are conducted for the men, boys. 
working women, married women, and 
girls; and two days in every week, 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, the gymnasi- 
ums and baths are for the exclusive use 
of the women and girls. The school 
girl’s classes are in the afternoon, and 
the women’s in the evening; and on 
Thursday forenoon there is a married 
women’s class which has a large and 
enthusiastic attendance. 
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On the women’s days a matron is in 
attendance; and each person has her 
individual bath-room, the baths being 
made separate by the use of rubber cur- 
tains. 

All the work in the gymnasiums is 
under the general charge of a physical 
director; and a uniform system of class 
work is used, a system which includes 
and combines the best forms of physicai 
exercise and gymnastics. Painstaking 
care is taken to provide a system which 
will meet satisfactorily the needs of 
both sexes and all ages. And convinc- 
ing evidence of its success in meeting 
these general needs is the fact that the 


classes tax the capacity of the gymna-. 


sium buildings. The class work is 
made an important feature. It consists 
of drills in free movement, and with 
dumb-bells, swords, Indian-clubs, and 
light apparatus; and the principle of 
change and progression is carefully ob- 
served in these drills, thus insuring 
advancement and the absence of monot- 
ony. «Particular attention is given to 
the children’s classes. The exercises 
are sishple and-elementary, and take up 
but a small part of the time.. For the 
children the gymnasiums are made to 
serve more as a playground than as a 
gymnastic <$chool, a place where they 
can indulge their own natural impulses 
for childish sport; and they are con- 
strained by discipline which is whole- 
some, but never excessive. The recre- 
ative feature of the class work is aug- 
mented by a piano accompaniment. 
Special and individual corrective exer- 
cise and training is given for such 
physical defects as hollow chests, de- 
pressed shoulders, spinal curvatures, 
and asymmetrical development. The 
attendance at the municipal gymnasi- 
ums the past year was 7,000 a week. 
This includes men, women and chil- 
dren; and they all came, voluntarily, 
for healthful recreation, and with some 
purpose to attain hygienic righteous- 
ness. | From the first of June to the first 
of October most of those who visit the 
gymnasiums come for the sake of bath- 
ing; but the gymnasium privileges are 
available if desired. 


A corps of medical examiners, ‘n 
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charge of a medical director, is pro- 
vided, to give those who avail them- 
selves of the gymnasium privileges the 
opportunity of a thorough physical 
examination, and advice as to the kind 
and amount of exercise and training 
most needed; and, also, to prevent any 
harm from the misuse, through igno- 
rance or excessive zeal, of the appara- 
tus. Two physicians, a man and a 
woman, are assigned to each gymna- 
sium as medical examiners; and at 
stated times, twice each week, during 
the indoor gymnasium season the exam- 
iner is in attendance at the gymnasium 
office to examine and advise the mem- 
bers. The medical examiger’s office in 
each gymnasium is equipped with the 
apparatus necessary for making a com- 
plete and thorough physical and anthro- 
pometrical examination; and the meas- 
urements, strength tests, and condition 
of each person examined is accurately 
recorded. These records are made 
upon cards which are arranged alpha- 
betically and kept by the medical 
director for reference and data. To 
encourage the gymnasium members to 
meet the medical examiners a prescrip- 
tion card is made over and given to 
each person at the time of the examina- 
tion. The card bears a record of the 
member’s measurements and physical 
condition—a copy of the record is kepi 
by the examiner; useful suggestions 
and advice as to bathing, exercise, and 
good care of the body; and instruction 
as to the character and amount of exer- 
cise best suited to that particular indi- 
vidual. There is gratifying evidence 
of the general public benefit which 
comes from the free municipal indoor 
gymnasiums in Boston. In a recent re- 
port of the Institutions Registration 
Department it is stated that during the 
past ten years there has been a decrease 
of from 12 to 20 per cent in the number 
of juvenile arrests. And) the report as- 
cribes this improvement as due, in 

considerable degree, to the manifold ef- 
forts which are being made throughout 
the city to turn youthful energy and 
spirit into healthful and wholesome 
channels. Truly the public gymnasi- 
ums are a material help in that direc- 
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tion. From careful observers in the 
districts where the gymnasiums and 
baths are located come striking testi; 
mony as to a higher standard of physi- 
cal alertness and cleanliness which is 
easily apparent among a large propor- 
tion of the children and young people. 
And this gospel of physical well-being 
and cleanliness is spreading; women of 
mature years and having home respon- 
sibilities are beginning to take the time 
to come to the gymnasiums. In East 
Boston a class of these women num- 
bering 115 members has been formeil. 
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nasium began to provide this training, 
the physical poor standard for appoint- 
ments in the eligible list of these two 
arms of the city’s service has been ad- 
vanced more than fifteen per cent. 

The success of this undertaking has 
led to the introduction of gymnasiums 
and baths in some of the public school 
buildings recently erected; and during 
the past winter the public gymnasium 
privileges of the city poor have in- 
creased considerably by the opening of 
the school gymnasiums in the evenings, 
in connection with the evening schools 











Saturday Morning at the Dover Street Bath House 


Another worthy benefit of these 
gymnasiums and an interesting aspect 
of their educational work is that they 
assist in training young men who ar? 
ambitious to enter the city’s service as 
policemen and firemen. The Massa- 
chusetts Civil Service Convention re- 
quires of candidates for the municipal 
police and fire departments a physical 
and a mental examination; and in the 
public gymnasiums an opportunity is 
given the young men to train them- 
selves to meet the requirements of the 
physical test. Since the municipal gym- 


and the newly established educational 
centers, 

The municipal gymnasiums are 
merely public institutions. They pro- 
mote the physical health and the moral 
and mental vigor of a large number of 
people. By increasing the total pro- 
duction capacity of the people of the 
city they are a good investment — an 
investment which each year will bring 
to the city increasing financial returns. 
And into the lives of many they help 
to bring a little more usefulness, hap- 
piness, and content. 





In the July number of THE Commons 
the story was told of the manner in 
which the telephone and _ lighting 
monopolies of New York, by virtue of 
their control of the electrical subways, 
are able to dictate the rates and condi- 
ions of service for these two important 
public utilities in that-city. A few fur- 
ther facts may not be without interest. 
For these facts, so far as they relate 
to the subways, I am again indebted to 
the Evening Post. 

The charter of the Consolidated 
Telegraph and Electrical Subway com- 
pany and that of the Empire City Sub- 
way Company provide that all net earn- 
ings above ten per cent onthe capital 
must be paid to the city. The subway 
companies are required each year by 
the terms of their franchise to submit 
reports to the city comptroller showing 
what their actual cash capital, the cost 
of constructing, equipping, maintaining 
and operating the conduits, and the an- 
nual net profits. In case the companies 
fail to carry out these and all other 
provisions of their franchise, then it 
is provided that the city may enter into 
possession of the subways, subject to 
any valid outstanding mortgages or 
liens not exceeding fifty per cent of the 
actual cost of the subways; and _ ail 
leases or contracts then existing forfeit 
their interest and the subway com- 
panies must “quietly and peaceably sur- 
render possession of the subways to the 
citv.”” 

The city has never received one cent 
under the ten per cent provision. As 
the privileges of the companies are 
known to be immensely valuable, the 
reader may judge how well that provi- 
sion has been carried out. As to re- 
ports, the companies have made them 
each vear, ostensibly conforming to the 
legal requirements. How far they do 


so conform we will now try to judge. 
Along with the other good things for 
which the city has to thank the Low ad- 
minisration was an investigation of the 
affairs of the subway companies. As 





More Light in Dark Places 


By Henry Raymond Mussey 
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a result of such investigation, suit was 
begun against them, the city in its com- 
plaint alleging that the annual reports 
were “false. fraudulent, untrue, and 
made in bad faith.” These reports have 
invariably shown a far lower percent- 
age of earnings on costs of construction 
than ten per cent, and the city alleged 
that in so far as they purported to set 
forth the annual net profits after the 
necessary expense of constructing, 
equipping, maintaining and operating 
the conduits, they were fraudulent. It 
claimed that a large amount of money 
was due the city, believed to reach sev- 
eral million dollars. It therefore de- 
manded a judicial accounting of the 
gross and net earnings of the compa- 
nies; of their rentals and charges; of 
the facts of all payments of every kind, 
in order that it might be determined 
whether these amounts stated by the 
companies were properly charged to 
construction and maintenance. To this 
complaint the Empire City Subway Com- 
pany interposed a demurrer, and, in the 
Supreme Court on the 20th of June last, 
Justice Scott on technical grounds sus- 
tained the demurrer. Thus the city is 
again defeated in its efforts to free it- 
self from the grip of this monopoly, and 
though the attorney who prepared the 
original complaint says it is entirely 
possible for the city to proceed under 
an amended bill, yet to an outsider the 
relations between the present adminis- 
tration and the lighting monopoly ap- 
pear to be such as to render further ac- 
tion doubtful until New York has 
another spasm of reform and again 
gives Tammany a vacation. 

As to the merits of the present con- 
iroversy, one may judge somewhat 
from the sworn testimony of William J. 
Sefton, secretary of the Consolidated 
Subway Company, before the Mazet 
commission in 1899: “We have now 
about 800 miles of single duct subway. 
About sixty-seven per cent is unoccu- 
pied (when the Peoples’ Telephone 
Corporation wanted room for its wires 
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the ducts were full). The average cost 
per mile is between $6,000 and $7,000. 
This is the average cost of the whole 
construction, not of each duct. Our 
average rental for a duct is $900 a 
year.” The Bank of New Amsterdam 
paid $220 a year rent for two wires in 
the subway for a distance of ten blocks. 
Of course no man of common sense be- 
lieves that with rates such as_ these 
profits have been less than ten per ceat 
on the actual capital invested, yet these 
honorable gentlemen come into court 
and) with solemn faces try to make us 
believe that such is the case. On being 
assured that we know they are not tell- 
ing the truth, they brighten up, and 
like their eminent predecessor in pub- 
lic plunder, the lamented Boss Tweed, 
inquire, “What are you going to do 
about it?” 

The amazing effrontery of the corpo- 
rations that hold New York bound and 
gagged can be realized, however, only 
when one remembers that the Empire 
City Subway Company is but a branch 
of the Consolidated Gas Company and 
then recalls the recent action of that 
great monopoly. The Remsen East 
River Gas Bill, it will Se remembered, 
was pushed through the legislature at 
its last session, which enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the worst session a 
New York legislature ever held, an orgy 
of corruption. The lure held out to 
induce the mayor to sign this tainted 
measure was the removal of all the gas 
plants from Manhattan to Astoria— 
and the mayor signed the bill, but the 
governor vetoed it. And now comes 
the amusing feature of the situation. 
The Times of August 2nd contains the 
announcement that the Consolidated 
Gas Company will move its plants to 
Astoria whether or no. Why? Some 
envious persons have suggested that 
taxes are so much lower on Long Is- 
land that the gas combine will save 
money by the move, inasmuch as_ it 
pays taxes on $50,000,000 worth of 
property in Manhattan. Evidently the 
mayor forgot this fact in his anxiety 
to have the scenery of Manhattan im- 
proved by the removal of the gas 
plants. 
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In order to effect this removal, the 
Consolidated will construct a new tun- 
nel under the East river, and through 
one of its auxiliaries, the East River 
Gas Company, it has obtained the ap- 
pointment of a commission to condemn 
city and state property for that purpose. 
On August Ist Justice McCall in the 
Supreme Court handed down the names 
of three prominent Tammany men as 
commissioners, Senator Thomas fF. 
Grady, Peter J. Dooling and Thomas 
Byrnes. According to the newspaper 
account, this was done “without com- 
ment” by the Justice. It is difficult for 
an onlooker to refrain from comment. 
The proposed tunnel may be as the gas 
company’s attorneys argued, a_ public 
necessity, but what shall be said as to 
the policy of turning over the control 
of such a great public utility to a band 
of brigands like the Consolidated Gas 
Company, who have demonstrated their 
ability and their willingness for just one 
thing, systematic and organized plun- 
der of the city and its people? 


And now the point of the Remsen 
Bill becomes plain. The charter of the 
East River Gas Company has but sev- 
enteen years torun;the Remsen Bill, 
if the writer is correctly informed, 
would have made this charter perpetual. 
Small wonder the Consolidated wanted 
the bill passed before it began building 
its tunnel, but what shall be said of the 
action of the mayor who signed the 
bill, or of those reputable lawyers who 
advised him to do so? This is a dark 
place, indeed, and more light is badly 
needed. 


The story of the Consolidated Gas 
Company and its constitutent corpora- 
tions is one continuing tale of unblush- 
ing extortion, of poor service, of 
legislative corruption, of execu- 
tive inefficiency, of confusion worse 
confounded in the relations be- 
tween a great municipality and one of 
its supposed creatures, a corporation 
not only soulless but conscienceless, a 
corporation that boldly says, “We will 
rob you of your money, we will throw 
dust in the eyes of your elected officers, 
we will purchase legislators, we will 
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despise your laws.” As one listens he 
is almost tempted to ask with the an- 
cient prophet, “Lord, how long?” And 
as he hears the story he is almost 


The House by the 


By Sam Walter Foss 


EpiTor’s Note: This poem was republished in THe Commons for August, 1897, after 
its first printing in THE INDEPENDENT. During the past few months we have received so 
many requests for the back number of TH& CoMMONS containing it, that we are sure our 
present subscribers and friends, both those who will remember it and those to whom it 
comes as new, will be glad to greet its second appearance in THE COMMONS. 


“He was a friend to man and he lived in a house by the 


side of the road.”—Homer. 


lhere are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self content; 
rhere are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 


In a fellowless firmament ; 


There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 


Where highways never ran— 


But let me live by the side of 


And be a friend to man, 


Let me live in a house by the 


Where the race of men go by— 
The men who are good and the men who are bad, 


As g od and as bad as I. 
I would not sit in the scorner’s 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban— 


Let me live in a house by the 


And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road 
By the side of the highway of life, 


The men who press with the 


The men who are faint with the strife 
3ut I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears— 


Both parts of an infinite plan 


Let’ me live in my house by the side of the road 


And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead 
And mountains of wearisome height; 

That the road passes on through the long afternoon 
\nd stretches away to the night. 

But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice, 
\nd weep with the strangers that moan, 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by 
rhey are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are strong, 


Wise, foolish—so am I] 
Then why should I sit in the 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road 


And be a friend to man 








tempted to believe the reply will be the 
same, “Until the cities be wasted with- 
out inhabitant, and the houses without 
man, and. the land be utterly desolate.” 


Side of the Road 


the road 


side of the road, 








seat, 


side of the road 


ardor of hope, 


scorner’s seat 




















Wanted: One More Standing Committee 


By Florence Kelley 


In days when everyone is distraught 
by the demands of organizations and 
committees it requires courage to sug- 


gest the formation of still another 
Large Standing Committee. The need 


is, however, urgent for one more large 
and efficient standing committee of ef- 
fective persons, both men and women, 
on the Children Who Fail of Promo- 
tion in the Public Schools. 

The very large numbers of such chil- 
dren were brought to light in the City 
of New York, last year when the new 
child labor law and _ compulsory 
education law took effect which require 
that every child under the age of sixteen 
years must, before going to work, com- 
plete a stipulated amount of the work of 
the curriculum of the public schools. 
This required work would normally be 
accomplished by the twelfth birthday in 
the case of a child who entered school at 
the age of six years and was duly pro- 
moted without failures. The facts are, 
however, that thousands of children fail 
of so many promotions that when thev 
reach the legal age for beginning to 
work—the fourteenth birthday—they 
have not nearly completed the schoo! 
work which they are supposed to have 
done at the age of twelve and are re- 
quired to do before they can legally 
leave school. 

One division superintendent of the 
schools of New York had a canvass 
made of all the school children under 
her care—in the lower east side—and 
found that several thousand children 
were in this predicament who had been 
born in New York, or brought thither 
so young as to have entered school at 
the age of six years. Since they ap- 
peared to be exactly the poorest chil- 
dren, whose parents most needed their 
help at the earliest possible moment, 
this was a very serious matter. 

Why do thousands of children fail of 
promotion? The final answer to this 


question can be ascertained only by the 
here proposed. 


Standing Committee 
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Meanwhile there are certain obvious 
partial answers, namely: 

1. Children who attend school only 
half a day are ata disadvantage and 
are tempted to truancy. 

2. Children in classes of fifty or 
more cannot receive sufficient attention 
from the teacher to get them forward 
‘with normal speed...’ 

3. Unruly children who are sus- 
pended or expelled, waste time unless 
they are immediately committed to a 
school whose curriculum is the same 
as that of the public schools. 

4. For want of adequate hospital 
accommodations for the care of conta- 
gious disease, scarlet fever, measles, 
and other diseases of childhood, are 
permitted to be nursed in the tene- 
ments, and well children in nominal 
quarantine lose weeks and months in- 
playing in the streets and homes, and 
fail of promotion through no fault of 
their own. 

All these are causes removable and 
under the control of the municipal ad- 
ministration which can, however, be 
greatly aided in so doing by a standing 
committee of influential citizens. 

There are also other causes not di- 
rectly within the control of the city. 

1. Some of the children smoke cig- 
arettes and are stupefied by them. 
(Judge Stubbs of the Juvenile Court of 
Indianapolis considers this the most 
ruinous influence to which boys of 
school age are subjected). 

2. Other children have poor eyes or 
ears; thousands of children are so ill- 
fed that they cannot learn (not always 
because too little money is spent for 
food, but because pickles, candy, ba- 
nanas, and beer, tea and coffee are no 
suitable food for school children). 

Adenoids and congenital dullness or 
slowness, the result of diseases of child- 
hood, call for some special care or even 
an altogether different disposition of 
the child, perhaps in a special school or 
an institution. 
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All these cases call for prolonged care 
and oversight beyond what can be giv- 
en either by the school physician who 
visits the school, examines and excludes 
the children; or by the nurse who at- 
tends to many minor affections but can- 
not always induce mothers to take chil- 
dren regularly to the oculist, the aurist, 
the surgeon, or the orthopedist. It is 
in co-operating with the school-physi- 
cians, school-nurses and the dispensa- 
ries that the members of the proposed 
standing committee would find, per- 
haps, their most fruitful field of strictly 
personal work with individuals and 
families, analogous to that of the 
Charity Organization Society’s friendly 
visitor. Included in this branch of 
their work would be the task of finding 
a substitute for the school-children 
when there is illness (non-contagious ) 
in the family, and they are now kept at 
home to make pitiful attempts at nurs- 
ing. 

Aside from the derelictions of Boards 
of Education, and physical disqualifica- 


tions of the children themselves, there 
are still other causes of their failure to 
make promotions duly. Among these 


are the work of taking care of younger 
children while the mother works (the 
father being ill, or dead, or deserted, or 
out of work); fetching and carrying 
for sweatshops; and finally that fatigue 
which dulls the faculties of children 
wearied by delivering bread and 
for bakers, baskets for grocers, and pa- 
pers in the early morning before school: 
and by crying papers to all hours of 
the night on the streets. 


A117 
TO.US 


The sum-total is an army of children 
belated in their school work, many of 
whom fall out of school and become 
truants out of discouragement; and 
from truancy the step is a short one to 
the juvenile court and the institutions; 
or to the factory in defiance of tiie com- 
pulsory education law and the viild la- 
bor iaw. 


The proposed committee would, of 
course, not supersede any existing child 
saving or child helping institution; it 
would complement them all and co-op- 
erate with them. It would be the nat- 
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ural ally of the teachers and attendance 
agents. 

It is doubtless as true in other cities 
as it has been shown to be true in New 
York that thousands of children not 
only do not complete the work of eight 
years in the space of eight vears, but do 
not even complete the work of five 
years in the space of eight years. This 
waste of time in the lives of the chil- 
dren, to say nothing of the waste of 
teaching, seating accommodations and 
general cost to the  school-system, 
should make the help of the proposed 
committee most welcome to the Boards 
of Education. 

Wherever the compulsory attendance 
law requires that the ‘children remain at 
school until they reach the fourteent. 
birthday, the ordinary citizen naturally 
assumes that the children are moving 
steadily forward from class to class, 
getting the benefit of the schools. So 
far from being universally true is this 
cheerful assumption, that only two 
states, so far as the writer has been ab! 
to learn, stipulate any amount of school 
work as required before a child may go 
out of school to enter upon the life of 
wage-earning. These two states are 
Colorado and New York. Colorado re- 
quires children to attend school until the 
sixteenth birthday «unless the county 
judge and the superintendent of schools 
unite in ae. a child who has fin- 


ished the work of eight years of the 
school pelt tte Hed Such a_ child is. 
however, kept on the records of the 

schools until the sixteenth birthday, and 


ip place of employment and all the 
conditions attending it are of record. 
In New York, a child before begin- 
ning to work, must both reach the four- 
teenth birthday and finish the work of 
five years of the school curriculum re- 
ceiving instruction in “reading, writ- 
ing, geography, English grammar, and 
the fundamental operations of arith- 
metic, up to and including fractions.” 
The proposed committee would take 
up a child when it first failed of a pro- 
motion, and was entering upon the pro- 
cess of losing its best opportunity for 
education by sitting, year after year, in 
the same grade, or falling out of school 
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in discouragement, and would make 
such a child the object of its especial 
friendly solicitude until the reason for 
the failure was removed if this proved 
possible. There is little doubt that many 
children would thus be saved later ac- 
quaintance with the juvenile court and 
the probation officers. 

It is the conviction of the writer that 
the work of the proposed committee 
would prove a most interesting as well 
as a most useful task. There can be 
little doubt that many of the causes of 
failure of the children would melt away 
in the presence of an intelligent and 
persistent committee, devoting continu- 
ous attention to each belated child. 
Where, however, the causes of failure 
proved permanent or recurring (such 
as insufficient nutrition whether due to 
the lack of skill or care on the part of 
the mother, or to poverty arising from 
the death, absence, disability, desertion 
or insufficient wage of the father) the 
mere bringing to light of the facts 
would be of the highest social value. 

Nothing so promotes the effective 
enforcement of factory laws, child la- 
bor laws, and compulsory education 
laws, as the organized good will and co- 
operation of the community. And if 
an effective committee persistently in- 
quired after each child that failed of 
promotion, how long could a Board of 
Education fail to supply adequate 
school-rooms, competent teachers and 
enough of them? 
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It may be objected that there are not 
enough friendly visitors available for 
the work that is already undertaken; 
that judicious personal work is a diffi- 
cult thing to secure. But however loath 
people may be to undertake work with 
grown folks, there is a much more 
widespread willingness to do things for 
children and with them—even arduous 
and difficult things. 


Nothing has been said of the difficul- 
ties caused by sordid parents who wish 
to exploit their children. But Judge 
Lindsey of the Denver court, by his en- 
forcement of the unique statute of Col- 
orado which holds a parent responsible 
for the delinquency of fhe child, has 
blazed the way for dealing with offen- 
ders of this character; and they may be 
found after all to be few and _insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the social influ- 
ences which now cause the failures of 
the children. 


Under the stress of competition to 
which children are submitted immedi- 
ately upon leaving school, the comple- 
tion of five years work as arranged in 
the curriculum is the very least equip- 
ment with which any American child 
can be sent into the industrial world 
without incurring danger of speedily 
forgetting the slender share of learn- 
ing that he has acquired. To expedite 
their school work is to strengthen in a 
most practical manner a multitude of 
deserving but not fortunate children. 


Conciliation Winning Its Way 


By Graham Romeyn Taylor 


Belligerency has ever inflicted its 
strident bluster upon a long suffering 
vast majority of folk who are content 
with peace so long as it is compatible 
with honor and a maintenance of their 
rock-bottomed principles. So simple 
are the most of us that we actually en- 
joy the happiness of friendly feeling 








and neighborly relationships more than 
the glory of martial exploits. We have 
borne with fortitude the ear-spliting 
clamor of our strenuous brethren whose 
scent of the conflict is so keen that they 
needs must indulge in vocal rehearsings 
of its din. And we have received with 
meekness the disdainful contempt of 
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the imperious for the “weak,” though it 
has not infrequently afforded the 
“weak” an amusement dangerously de- 
structive to the haughty dignity of the 
imperious. 


PEOPLE WEARY OF BLUSTER. 


Turn to whatever field we will, the 
same hullabaloo and commotion by the 
really insignificant handful of warlike 
spirits oppresses us. The jingo in na- 
tional affairs is having a continual con- 
niption fit over some “insufferable out- 
rage,” and we never have time to ac- 
quaint ourselves with the real trouble at 
issue before there is another distressing 
attack of his blatant hysterics over a 
fresh discovery of some “terrible men- 
ace” to our very existence as a nation. 
In n extraordinary manner this is dis- 
posed of or becomes quiescent before 
the tornado-like onrush of an “omnious 
war cloud” from some other quarter, 
very probably a brave young army or 
navy officer’s inventive genius subsi- 
dized by an enterprising newspaper 
publisher. We have subdued our hair 
so many times that now we exhibit a 
disquieting and unpatriotic indifference 
whenever we are excitedly commanded 
to stand it on end again. But it has 
taught us at least the significant fact 
that the most of us are content with the 
even tenor of the peaceful way. 

Or, observe the same thing in the 
smaller realm of intercollegiate sport. 
The undergraduates of one university 
are worked up to fever heat by the 
“atrocious unfairness and unsportsman- 
like conduct”’.of the rival team or ath- 
letic management at a sister university. 
We hear that “athletic relations Are 
broken off” and no games are to be 
played between the two. Each crowd 
of undergraduates sulks and stews in its 
own continually exaggerated feeling of 
how it has been “ungentlemanly treated 
by the other side” until—what happens? 
Suddenly those in each crowd find that 
the other set of fellows is composed of 
college men not essentially different 
from themselves. Neither side is really 
happy in the quarrel and the two be- 
come aware that both are being robbed 
of an important and interesting annual 
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contest. One gives some slight evi- 
dence of repentance, the other admits 
that it judged too harshly, and we are 
gravely informed that “athletic rela- 
tions between such and such universi- 
ties have been resumed.” The major- 
ity of the undergraduates have at heart 
been sorry the squabble ever took place ; 
a lesson has been learned—the chances 
are that it will not be repeated; and the 
public indulges a little chuckle at the 
silliness of it all, which is disconcerting 
to no one but the dignified editors of the 
rival college newspapers who have 
spent some of their most valuable time 
in excogitating new anathemas and 
choice sarcasms for the edification of 
their opponents. 

The religious world is perennially 
called upon to endure an avalanche of 
ponderous arguments and weighty words 
from those vociferous defenders of the 
faith whose theology is nothing if not 
polemic and whose Christian brother- 
liness does not extend to a world of 
warring sects. But it does not take 
long for the mass of believers to move 
up and on, if not to a basis of agree- 
ment, to enough of a kindly feeling for 
a hearty co-operation in methods and 
work—Christian social service draws 
not the line of creed—leaving the dis- 
putants far behind in the blinding dust 
of their own arena. A weariness of 
strife and a spirit of harmony under- 
neath all permeates even the mass of 
Christians. 

Politics, the law, medicine, education, 
none is exempt from its own coterie of 
controversalists whose cantankerous 
bickering over the trivial things annov 
their brethren if not themselves. Yet 
occasionally our eyes are permitted to 
behold a genuine “political love feast”: 
among lawyers we are glad to discover 
a constantly increasing number who 
care more to settle fights than make 
them; the doctors we find united when 
human suffering is at stake; and, al- 
though a vear ago we witnessed in New 
York State as acrimonious a contro- 
versy among educators as we have seen 
in any set of men, we are inspired by 
the self-sacrificing loyalty to loftv 
ideals, the common fidelity to the main 
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purpose and fellowship in working it 
out, that pervades the great army of 
the nation’s teachers. 


INDUSTRIAL BELLIGERENTS. 


Agreed it must be, however, that the 
field of industrial relations furnishes the 
most intolerable belligerency of all. 
The shriekings of the jingo rarely dis- 
turb us beyond the outlandish newspa- 
per headings which all of us have 
learned to discount; and the other blus- 
terers are practically harmless but for 
their noise. But in the industrial strug- 
gle with its desperate crises coming one 
almost on the heels of another all the 
time, those bellowing forth the war-cry 
on both sides are more likely to influ- 
ence action and make the lines increas- 
ingly taut, to the very real incon- 
venience of the non-combatants and 
their consequent exasperation. The 
“smash the unions” employers’ associa- 
tions it is needless to dwell upon; our 
ear-drums ache with their eternal 
racket and the boastings of their shout- 
ing secretaries. In all the propaganda 
of radical social theories there is no lit- 
erature more rampant, and divisive and 
incendiary, none more bent upon array- 
ing class against class, than the official 
organ of the “Parryites” with its bitter, 
mean interpretations and  misrepre- 
sentations of trade unionists’ acts and 
utterances, and its continual harping on 
the worst it can find or bring itself to 
believe of their faults and blunders. 
Scarcely more endurable is the brag- 
ging unionist who is always proclaim- 
ing the omnipotence of his organization 
and who hardly opens his mouth with- 
out frothing a threat of how he is going 
to make some manufacturers accede to 
his demands or “drive them out of busi- 
ness.” The general public is as out of 
patience with his stubbornness as it is 
with the insufferable conceit of the 
would-be dictators among the employ- 
ers. 

But we believe implicitly that this 
arrogant and loud mouthed set of 
blatherskites constitutes but a bare 
handful on either side. We are more 
and more convinced of the fairminded- 
uess and desire at heart for peace of the 
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large majority of employers and the 
general run of trade unionists. They 
are not so self-assertive but their influ- 
ence is none the less felt. Upon the 
trade union side, however, it must be 
said that this larger number of peace- 
ably inclined has means, increasingly 
extensive, for curbing the penchant of 
the few for strife. The referendum is 
being used well nigh universally to 
decide such matters as the calling of 
strikes, 

The cause of international peace is 
certainly strengthened by more or less 
selfishness in the carrying out of huge 
commercial projects. No doubt indus- 
trial peace is similarly bolstered up by 
a vivid realization of the enormous cost 
of industrial war to both sides. And 
the public is flattering itself to believe 
that its frequently expressed wrath at 
needlessly provoked and _ prolonged 
labor troubles is instilling a wholesome 
fear in the warring camps. 

CONCILIATION TO THE FORE. 

Very recently we have been favored 
with conspicuous advances in the pro- 
gress of conciliation as a way of settle- 
ment for industrial disputes. There has 
been played the same game of bluff; 
both sides have felt compelled to “put 
up a front,” make a respectable’ show of 
strength, and impress bystanders and 
awe opponents with magnificent exhibi- 
tions of muscle available for backing up 
claims and enforcing rock ribbed ulti- 
matums, But the enjoyment of the 
glorious conflict either actual or antici- 
pated has not been so keen as the belli- 
cose generalissimos on each side have 
tried to make their followers believe. 
In cases where the fighting point has 
not been reached there has been a no- 
ticeable trembling and quaking the 
nearer its approach; and the real war- 
fare has justified such timorous feel- 
ings. The best of the union leaders, 
however, have striven earnestly and sin- 
cerely for peace at all times, and have 
received the hearty support of the vast 
majority of the rank and file. Later if 
not sooner, too, the employers have evi- 
denced fairmindedness, reasonableness, 
and recognition of others’ rights. 
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IN NEW YORK’S RAPID TRANSIT. 


Perhaps the most notable recent in- 
stance of the triumph of the conciliatory 
spirit is to be seen in the settlement of 
differences between the elevated rail- 
road employers. and employes in New 
York City. The controversy arose 
over the wages to be paid motormen in 
the subway and the length of the work- 
ing day. The agreement reached pro- 
vides that $3.50 shall be paid an experi- 
enced man for a day’s work, this being 
determined after substantial conces- 
sions by the company, and _ that 
the working day shall be ten hours, the 


men having receded from their firm 
stand for a nine-hour day. It will be 
remembered that when the motive 


power was changed on the elevated 
roads from steam locomotives to elec- 
tricity the engineers, who were and are 
members of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, refused to listen to 
the proposal to reduce their wages be- 
low the standard maintained by the 
Brotherhood. In the course of chang- 
ing some men from elevated to subway 
service, it apparently was thought 
by the company that a convenient time 
had arrived in which to reduce the high 
wages obtaining. The strength of the 
union has been able to prevail again, 
however, as it did before. Other fea- 
tures of the agreement are that prefer- 
ence shall be given to elevated engi- 
neers, to the extent of half their num- 
ber, when the company engages subway 
employes; that they shall have some 
preference in the selection of runs; and 
that the agreement shall be for three 
years. 


The discussion preceding the satis- 
factory settlement of the difficulty has 
on the whole been animated by reason- 
ableness and a sincere desire for peace. 
The men on neither side have taken an 
“unalterable position” from which they 
would consider it an impossible dis- 
grace to “back down.” It has been 
seen’ that an arbitrary stand by either, 
an absolute refusal bv the union to con- 
sider anything short of their entire 


demand, or a haughty declaration on 
the the employers’ part that “we shall 
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let no one dictate to us concerning the 
management of our business,” is the 
height of absurdity as compared with 
the conciliatory method of reaching and 
maintaining - industrial peace. Too 
often both sides, when adopting the 
stubborn frame of mind are actuated by 
a feeling that “we have the other fel- 
low in a hole” and we mean to “force 
the issue.” They are too conscious of 
their power. The foolishness of this 
arbitrary sort of attitude is that in the 
mere act of assuming it there slips 
away from either side which thus dis- 
plays its arrogance, the very thing 
which time after time has been the de- 
ciding factor in a labor difficulty—pub- 
lic sympathy and support. 

BETTER THAN FIGHTING IT OUT. 

Bitter lessons have been necessary to 
impress this upon both But 
when learned with sufficient thorough- 
ness to abide in the memory of boti 
sides and control their spirit and actions 
the next time hostilities seem imminent, 
not only is the public immensely the 
gainer but also in extraordinary meas- 
ure the two parties concerned. Else, 
how are we to consider the calculations 
of enormous losses tabulated by the 
daily press in terms of forfeited wages 
and unearned profits every time a strike 
of magnitude occurs? Think a moment 
upon the New York situation. Sup- 
pose the trouble had been hurried by 
wild and high-handed recklessness on 
both sides or either into a prolonged 
strike. The loss of profits would have 
amounted to more than many years’ 
payment of the difference between the 
higher and the lower wage; the shorter 
work day would have been a paltry 
compensation for the immense sum of 
abandoned wages; both sides would 
have had all the worry of keeping their 
forces in line, their tempers from law- 
lessness and their causes popular with 
the public. And what of the last 
named portion of the community? It 
would have had to put up with all the 
patience trying inconveniences of inter- 
rupted traffic, perhaps with no small 
degree of danger from unskilled and 
inexperienced labor in exceedingly re- 


sides, 
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sponsible positions. Friction between 
the two disputants would have been 
further confused and intensified by pop- 
ular indignation rightly and wrongiy 
expressed and brought to bear. 

In place of all this what do we have 
as the fruits of this victory for peace. 
The public is not made, for the thou- 
sandth time, the bearer of a cost which 
it did not contract and against which it 
could have protested in vain. It has the 
satisfaction of knowing that there has 
been some regard in this case for its 
rights. And it can ride with a feeling 
of security that its life has been en- 
trusted to a cool headed, sensible and 
thoroughly competent man, who is not 
only ready in an emergency to fill the 
breach with the courage that any true 
man would display and with a 
skill and judgment born of long experi- 
ence and careful training, but one 
whose foresight will be used to the 
utmost to prevent that emergency from 
arising. “And it can feel that in return 
for this careful and conscientious serv- 
ice the intelligent engineer is receiving 
a proportionately generous remunera- 
tion as wages go. Employers and em- 
ployes alike, not only in the present 
crisis but for a period of three years, are 
relieved of the stress and strain of a 
possible deperate struggle. The pecu- 
niary losses are saved to both. And we 
are believers enough in the elemental 
good in men to be persuaded that both 
sides must have a feeling of happiness 
that instead of adding to the flame of 
strife and hate, already sufficiently 
alarming in the industrial relationship, 
they have contributed materially to the 
general fund of brotherliness. 


IN THE ANTHRACITE REGION. 


The same good sense, reasonableness 
and desire for fair play to themselves, 
the other side and the public has char- 
acterized the situation in the anthracite 
regions of Pennsylvania. The opera- 
tors have at times seemed to forget that 
their “divine right” was vetoed by the 
People, but their memorable lesson has 
come back to them in good season. 
They have chafed under some of the 
detailed provisions of the agreement but 


the actual appeal to force has been 
avoided. The unions kept their temper 
well when the operators tried to go back 
of the findings of Umpire Wright 
favorable to the unions in the check- 
weighman issue. Their acquiescence in 
submitting the question to another deci- 
sion was a notable example of generous 
good will which some of them might 
with considerable excuse have been 
tempted to think a weak-kneed subser- 
vience to gross imposition. It bespeaks 
much for the confidence of both sides in 
the wisdom and fairness of Judge Gray. 
The United Mine Workers’ Journal 
expresses this editorially and adds: 


“We believe that the petty bickerings and 
turmoil which the operators have kept up for 
over a year will cease. They ought to cease. 
There ought to be the utmost harmony and 
cordial business relations between the an- 
thracite mine worker and operator. There 
will be if the operator desires it and he will 
not have to surrender one iota of his con- 
trol over the mines to secure it. Let him act 
upon the theory that the mine worker is a 
party of the second part in a mutual con 
tract and live up to the provisions of that 
contract and a long term of years free from 
industrial strife will ensue.” 


And a week later it was entirely justi- 
fied in saying: 

“The skill with which the mine workers’ 
officials in the anthracite region have han- 
dled the case has, we believe, removed all 
danger of a suspension. The anthracite oper- 
ators ought to be convinced by this time that 
the United Mine Workers is not a ‘striking 
machine.’ Consider the ample provocation 
for strikes the men have had during the past 
fifteen months and consider how conserva- 
tively they have acted. Surely men who 
could contain themselves under such con- 
ditions can be depended upon to act honor 
ably at all times with their employers and 
can be trusted in business transactions..... 
There is no reason why the past with all its 
foliy and strife should not be forgotten and 
an era of peace and good will take its place. 
There is no reason why the anthracite region 
should be the scene of turmoil.” 

And not content with this it adds its 
expression of confidence that the opera- 
tors will cordially meet them half way 
in support of a policy which will bring 
business advantage and better morals to 
all concerned. The rabid “smash the 
union” employers’ and manufacturers’ 
associations would do well to reflect 
upon and take to heart some of the fair- 
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mindedness of the miners, their free- 
dom from bitterness, and their friendly 
efforts for peace. 


WITH THE IRON AND STEEL WORKERS. 

No less significant is the success and 
good feeling all around in the case of 
the arbitration of a proposed reduction 
in wages paid by the Republic Iron and 
Steel Company to its 20,000 skilled 
union employes at Ashtabula, Ohio, and 
elsewhere from Newcastle, Pennsylva- 
nia, to Birmingham, Alabama. The 
1904 contract has contained provision 
for a sliding scale of wages with a stip- 
ulated base. Owing to an alleged re- 
duction in business and large expendi- 
tures on new plants, the company 
claimed it was not justified in continu- 
ing the scale in force. They therefore 
sought to reduce the base wage scales 
from five to fifteen per cent., according 
as the labor is unskilled or skilled. As 
provided in the working agreement 
which has been in force since 1901, con- 
ference committees from the company 
and the unions having failed to agree 
on an adjustment of wages, the matter 
was left to a board of conciliation. This 
met in Chicago in September and was 
composed of a representative of the 
company, a representative of the unions 
and a third agreed upon by these two. 
Against the claims of the company, the 
men contended that the number of em- 
ployes had been reduced in several 
plants, thus comparatively lightening 
expenses. Reductions of the base wage 
in certain trades was conceded by-the 
workers provided the sliding scale was 
maintained. The company agreed to 
this latter provision. The award of the 
conciliation board on the amount of the 
reductions was more favorable to the 
employers than to the workers but the 
reductions ordered are not quite so 
severe as was first desired by the com- 
pany. The wage cut for the most un- 


skilled classes of labor will amount to 
about two per cent., while in the case of 
the most skilled, it will result in the 
payment of but $7.15 per ton to the 
“finishers” in place of the $8.50 they 
have been receiving, a cut of about thir- 
teen per cent. 
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BOTH SIDES SATISFIED. 

Both parties to the settlement are sat- 
isfied and both regard it as a great 
improvement over fighting it out on the 
old lines of force. James H. Nutt, 
head of the labor department of the 
Republic Company declared, “It is a 
great step in advance in the settling of 
disputes between capital and labor. [I 
prophesy that it always will be em- 
ployed by our company and our work- 
men to adjust wage questions.” And 
the good grace of the employes in ac- 
cepting the adverse award is shown in 
the statement of Secretary John Wil- 
liams of the Amalgamated Iron and 
Steel Workers: “The. meeting just 
ended has been a great success. It 
worked to the satisfaction of both sides, 
and while we are sorry to have received 
an adverse award, we believe that the 
plan is the only sensible way of avoid- 
ing strikes and shut-downs in great in- 
dustries.” This is the spirit we would 
commend to the attention of those who 
have “nothing to arbitrate.” Its 
practical results form a most instructive 
object lesson to those who will “run 
their own businesses” if they have to go 
into bankruptcy with strikes and lock- 
outs, and who refuse with surliness to 
make a plain statement of the reasons 
for wage reductions and other affairs 
of shop management to their “unthink- 
ing workingmen who are devoid of abil- 
ity to comprehend business affairs and 
unreasonable enough to be utterly heed- 
less of economic law.” 


To give credit to those who blaze the 
way, however, it should be recalled that 
for years the bituminous miners and 
operators at their annual Indianapolis 
convention have regularly arrived at a 
satisfactory agreement to the practical 
abolition of strikes and other labor diffi- 
culties. And for eighteen years the Bos- 
ton brick layers and masons and the 
master builders’ association have been 
absolutely free from friction thanks to 
an annual meeting to adjust any differ- 
ences and sign contracts for the ensuing 
year. In that length of time the um- 
pire provided by their agreements in 
case a dispute cannot be settled by con- 
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ference has only been called upon three 
times. New York might well give heed 
to the ways of Boston. 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE STOCK YARDS 
STRIKE, 


And lastly, come to the lesson of con- 
ciliation to be learned from Chicago’s 
great packing trade struggle. Here 
was tried out to its last extreme of bit- 
terness the policy of defiance. Here 
was shown the last degree of stubborn- 
ness. And here was played to its thin- 
nest disguise of pretense the game of 
bluff. The story of the beginning and 
most of the history of the struggle is 
familiar to the readers of THE Com- 
MONS through the intensely absorbing 
and authoritative accounts in the Sep- 
tember number by those who were in 
positions to know the whole story. The 
merits of the opposing contentions were 
there made clear, so far as broad justice 
is concerned and petty acts and utter- 
ances ignored, to any one whose mind 
was open. We are sure where our 
sympathies lay and feel that they were 
not misplaced. For the present pur- 
pose, then, we shall not discuss those 
merits. We do believe, however, that 
in the negotiations preceding the strike 
Michael Donnelly made every effort for 
peace consistent with the generous 


motives of the butcher workmen, which 


lay far deeper than a mere insistence 
upon a matter of 2} cents per hour, 
which meant the altruistic determina- 
tion of the skilled workmen to stand by 
their more defenceless unskilled breth- 
ren. ‘But regardless of all this, when 
once the strike was on in earnest both 
sides seemed to fling all thought of 
peace to the winds. The men indulged 
in boastings of their power to compel 
the packers to come to their terms; sus- 
picion ill concealed and querulous was 
directed toward every move the packers 
made, and, as was pointed out in the 
editorial columns of Tur Commons, 
precipitate haste waiting not to carry 
the matter of the apparent discrimina- 
tion up from foreman to principals, sent 
the men out the second time to the 
Gestruction of the peace spirit of the 
pact. 
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The packers then took their turn at 
heaping additional obstacles in the way 
of conciliation and an almost puerile 
display of “never speak to you again” 
temper characterized their absolute 
declaration and they “never more would 
hold conferences with the butcher 
workmen.” And all the time they 
knew in their innermost minds that 
despite their promise to retain in per- 
manent employ the strike breakers, 
sooner or later, when the strike was 
ended, they would need the skilled help 
of those same butcher workmen. But 
the ‘‘front” had to be maintained and on 
and on they went ever making more and 
more ridiculous claims until the last 
ultimatum to have nothing to do with 
the men was met on the union side by 
the absurd declaration of a boycott on 
all meat in any form whatsoever. 

CONCILIATION LATER IF NOT SOONER. 

Then what happened? After resort- 
ing to every extreme on the fight basis 
short of deliberately planned violence-— 
it is creditable to both sides and the city 
of Chicago that the stock yards strike 
was the most orderly of all recent large 
industrial struggles—back thev came to 
conciliation. The force method was 
tried in its every form and found want- 
ing. The sway of warfare and_ the 
strong arm, although | it ‘battered .and 
bruised‘both sides into a tractable frame 
of mind, did not complete the final sub- 
jection of either one and failed to 
achieve the actual settlement. Offers 
of mediation were accepted, the “impos- 
sible” conference was arranged, and it 
turned out to be conciliation after all 
that drew the curtain over the hideous 
spectacle of fratricidal strife. 

To some it may appear that a real 
spirit of conciliation was not present in 
such a one-sided settlement, so hope- 
lessly lost was the union cause. On 
the contrary, its presence in these cir- 
cumstances indicates the true magni- 
tude of its triumph over the spirit of 
hate. It was easy enough for the con- 
quering packers to exhibit a conde- 
scending charity. We shall, however, 
give them every credit for sincerity and 
fairmindedness in their expressed as- 
surances given to the union leaders that 








they are not hostile to the union; ang 
we accept in good faith their announced 
intention to change the system of oper- 
ating their plants so as to make more 
steady work for what men they do 
employ in their crews instead of inter- 
mittent work for a larger number. 

But it was a high quality of manliness 
that in the face of stinging defeat could 
banish all thought of bitterness and en- 
mity. “Our men have been chastened,” 
Donnelly is reported to have said the 
very day after the strike ended, “and un- 
ion labor will benefit from salutary les- 
sons taught by the strike. It has been a 
losing fight for us, but I believe the 
final results will be for good. Our men 
have learned that they were not omni- 
potent; that they could be beaten. 
From now on they will be more conser- 
vative. There will be less of the spirit 
of dictation that has appeared, we all 
know too well, from time to time. The 
packers, too, I believe, are wiser than 
when the strike began.’ On both sides 
there is a feeling, I am sure, that the 
mistakes of the past are not to be re- 
peated in the future.” And he backs 
this up with the promise that in the 
management of the plants burdensome 
impositions formerly insisted upon by 
the unions will be removed and. that 
continual complaint over trivial matters 
will cease. This is to be brought about 
by a reorganization of the unions which 
will replace the scores of “stewards” 
and business agents, who bothered the 
busy superintendents with every imagin- 
able petty grievance, by a single repre- 
sentative of the executive board in each 
packing center who in a way will Le 
responsible for the good conduct of the 
men and to whom the workers are to re- 
port all grievances. A permanent arbi- 
tration board to pass on all controver- 
sies that cannot be settled otherwise is 
favored by Mr. Donnelly. “We want 
to make the union,” said he, “an organt- 
zation that can do business with the 
packers to the benefit of both sides.” 
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Why was not the conciliation which 
did credit to both sides at the framing 
of the first pact, and was so miserably 
rejected, and to which resource had to 
be made after all, not entirely possible 
at any time during the preliminary 
negotiations or at any turn in the long 
struggle? Why did they go on until 
no less than $2,680,000 was lost in 
wages and a much vaster sum in 
profits, to say nothing of the constant 
violation of good sense and good fei- 
lowship? All the time there was no 
valid reason why a little more even of 
ordinary courtesy might not have 
brought peace and better feeling by the 
same method to which eventually both 
had to come. 

How much longer must we make 
such costly sacrifices on the hellish altar 
of hate? Is it worth all this suffering 
and terrible trampling under foot of 
brotherliness and the spirit of peace just 
to “put up a front,” to play in all its 
foolishness the “game of bluff” that 
would shame a schoolboy? Do we 
gain so much more of happiness by 
making a “show of strength” in a bitter 
conflict than we would in using that 
strength to guard securely and sacredly 
a friendship between men who ought to 
be friends? Do we prefer to look into 
the sullen face of anger rather than into 
the clear and sunny eye of comrade- 
ship? It passes belief. The spirit of 
love abides deep down in the heart of 
the common folk, and exists, however 
feebly, in the most stony of men. Else, 
how did the multitude these few weeks 
ago with wrenched hearts and eyes all 
moist follow to his grave a golden rule 
man. The aspiration of the race must 
be satisfied, its dream of brotherhood 
realized. How better, then, can the 
present age seek its longed-for content- 
ment than by doing its share in the 
opportunities at hand to bring a few 
steps nearer the “morning of that glori- 
ous freedom day” when “Love will rule 
the wide world o’er.” 
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Fair. Points for Foreign Criticism 
By Charles G. Price 





Epitor’s Note—For these appreciative criticisms of some phases of American life and 
labor, first given to his Edinburgh fellow citizens, we are indebted to Mr. Charles G. Price, 
who is setting a worthy example in retiring from business to devote himself to public affairs 


Chicago, that terrible city which is 
supposed to contain samples of every 
evil under the sun, and which has been 
the subject of ridicule and contempt, 
also contains some of the finest and 
choicest spirits in America. 

The second largest city in America, it 
is the most marvelous for growth and 
enterprise. Chicago is scarcely the 
kind of place anyone would wish to re- 
tire to, as there is not the slightest sense 
of repose about it; but if anyone is in- 
terested in business and political prob- 
lems, there is no city in America, or 
perhaps in the world, where they can be 
studied to such advantage. 

All nationalities flock to Chicago, and 
of the two millions of people living 
there it is estimated that not more than 
350,000 are native-born Americans. In 
such a conglomeration of people, can 
you wonder at the excesses which some- 
times take place (including “hold-ups,” 
when men are robbed in the open 
street), which tax the energies of its 
rulers? But in spite of much in it 
which is to be condemned, I consider 
that of late years the best of its citizens 
have been straining every nerve to grap- 
ple with its problems. 

Apart from its gigantic industries, I 
may mention, as an indication of the 
enterprise of the city, that the grade of 
the whole city was raised seven feet 
above its natural level, while its fairly 
large river (something like, if not 
larger than the Clyde at Glasgow) was 
made to run in the opposite direction 
from that which nature decreed it 
should. The port of Chicago, on Lake 
Michigan (an inland lake), has a larger 
tonnage of shipping than our own great 
seaport of Liverpool, while all the rail- 
ways of America seem to converge 
there. 

IN THE MAKING. 


Of all cities in America it can best 
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be described as “a city in the making.” 
It has the greatest mixture of fine feat- 
ures and bad qualities. It has some 
really magnificent streets, excellent 
parks and long boulevards connecting 
the Jatter with each other. In anticipa- 
tion of its enormous possible growth, 
for miles and miles, right into the coun- 
try, street after street has been laid out, 
with nothing but wooden plank pave- 
ments, slightly raised from the ground. 
This is a common description of all new 
towns in America, which, with the 
wooden houses erected in the suburbs, 
give a somewhat slipshod or temporary 
appearance. The municipal authorities 
are not free to pave these streets as 
quickly as ours, for they have to get 
the consent of the proprietors before 
they can proceed with paving. The re- 
sult is that Chicago has the most badly 
paved streets in the world. Woe betide 
you if you wish to travel in any of the 
side streets in a conveyance. Chicago 
was the first city to adopt the enor- 
mous buildings known as skyscrapers, 
although, strange to say, the first build- 
ing was designed by a London archi- 
tect. In the center of the city, great 
strides have been made to give it the 
appearance of a solid, well-built city, 
not without some features of beauty. 


POLITICAL ASSEMBLIES. 


While there I was invited to attend a 
meeting of the city council—sitting 
among its members, and was introduced 
to the mayor and several council- 
lors. Poles, Germans and other nation- 
alities were represented in the council, 
which was not the most orderly assem- 
bly I have attended. Smoking is al- 
lowed during the sitting, and when one 
of the speakers was interrupted by an- 
other, the retort came, “Now, Uncle 
John, no interruption from you.” Some- 
times one of the councillors would 
address the mayor, who took not the 
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slightest notice of him, as he was paying 
attention to another councillor, who 
was addressing him at the same time. 
The pile of buildings associated with 
the university is extraordinary, all built 
within the last ten or eleven years. The 
best men are secured as professors that 
money can tempt to its classrooms. 


While in Chicago I had an opportu- 
nity of attending two political party 
conventions—one of the Democratic 
party and the other of the Republican. 
The latter was called to make a choice 
of candidates for the State Legislature. 
The Republican convention, to which I 
was taken by one of the local judges, 
contained a large element of colored 
voters—in fact, the chairman of the 
convention was a colored man and one 
or two of the speakers were of that 
race. As usual, I was asked to speak, 
when I declared I did not know which 
party I should join if I came to live in 
America, but that I should inquire 
which party represented “peace, re- 
trenchment and reform,” and with that 
party I should ally myself. Imme- 
diately [ sat down I was told I was Re- 
publican. 

Later on I attended the Democratic 
convention, when the subject of discus- 
sion was the right of the city and state 
treasurers to personally receive and 
benefit by the interest allowed upon all 
tlie money which they paid into, the 
bank. In each case the interest upon 
these funds goes into the pockets of the 
treasurer, whose office is therefore a 
tempting one to occupy. I was sur- 
prised to hear some speakers declare 
that it was against human nature to 
expect any man to occupy this and simi- 
lar positions without gaining some per- 
sonal benefit. I was more than sur- 
prised to find a man bearing a good, 
honored Scotch name speaking in this 
way. Strange to say, the man who 
presided over this conference was con- 
sidered the greatest boodler, or the most 
corrupt man, in the city council. 

As usual, without a moment’s warn- 
ing, I was called upon to speak, and 
when I informed the meeting that men 
occupied similar offices in our country 
without remuneration they expressed 
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the greatest surprise. There I met men 
who were described as politicians only 
—that is, they made public service their 
business and lived by it. 

Although America is perhaps one of 
the freest from snobbery of any coun- 
try in the world, there is, nevertheless, 
great pride in descent, especially in be- 
longing to such societies as “The 
Daughters of the Revolution,” re- 
stricted to those descended from sol- 
diers who won American independence. 

It was gratifying in the extreme to 
find in these circles how cordially they 
endorsed every allusion to the bonds of 
friendship binding the two countries. 


PITILESS HASTE TO BE RICH. 


The most disappointing feature. of 
the city of Chicago is the haste to be 
rich or accomplish something. If a 
man does not succeed in Chicago, I was 
told, it is his own fault and he should 
retire from it. Business men have no 
toleration or sympathy for a man who 
cannot succeed, and if he fails in one 
trade he must try another. I have 
spoken to men who have engaged in 
four or five entirely different trades. 

There is something almost pitiless 
toward man and beast in the driving 
force of Chicago. “Heedless if a few 
be crushed, as some are ever” in the 
race for wealth. I saw more horses in 
Chicago with their eyes blurred or 
knocked out than I have seen in all my 
life put together. There is a rough, 
slipshod way of driving through things 
which jars upon the nerves until you 
can brace yourself for it; but to a man 
who loves a life of activity and has the 
desire to accomplish something, Chicago 
has many attractions. It is perhaps 
destined to be the largest city in Amer- 
ica. At present it is growing at the rate 
of about 90,000 per annum, and its po- 
sition is so commanding that,apart from 
its own industries, it will remain the 
greatest distributing center in the 
world. Although there are some terri- 
ble elements in the life of Chicago and 
tremendous business, social and polit- 
ical problems to solve, yet, bearing in 
mind what has and is being done, I have 
not the slightest doubt that her best 
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citizens will be able to grapple with 
them. 


BUSINESS MEN ALOOF FROM POLITICS. 


To me one of the saddest features in 
America was the way in which ordinary 
business men held themselves aloof 
from municipal life, with the result that 
corruption exists to an appalling extent. 
Men are engaged in business or poli- 
tics. In fact, the danger in America 
is in getting absorbed in business to 
the exclusion of everything else. The 
object in every department of life seems 
to be “making money” or “advancing 
your position.” For this reason even 
the government of the country, muni- 
cipal, state or national, is frequently 
used with this end in view. In New 
York I was introduced to a gentleman 
by a friend of mine, when the follow- 
ing conversation took place: 

“Mr. Blank tells me you are retired 
from business.” “Yes.” “You are a 
young man to retire from business. 
What do you propose doing to fill in 
your time?” I replied that I had not 
yet decided what I should do, but it 
was more than likely I should go into 
public life, possibly Parliament, if an 
opportunity opens. My friend then 
said: “Excuse me, Mr. Price, but if 
you tell anybody else that in this coun- 
try, he will come to the conclusion you 
have failed in business and that you 
are going into public life as a last re- 
sort.” 

The devotion of disinterested men 
to public life as well as business is of 
rare occurrence in America. In fact, it 
is this very aloofness from the govern- 
ment of the country of its best people, 
which is the chief reason of so much 
corruption in public life. When things 
get past endurance, some of the best 
citizens combine and form a committee, 
with the object of turning out the pow- 
ers that be. Chicago was the first city 
in which a few respectable citizens 
combined and formed the “Municipal 
Voters’ League,” with the object of 
purifying its government. Prior to an 
election, this committee takes into con- 
sideration the life and antecedents of 
the respective candidates for the various 
offices. Immediately before the elec- 


tion the league issues a statement rec- 
ommending certain candidates, and they 
publish without the slightest hesitation 
a record of the charges they prefer 
against those they oppose, and in no 
single instance has ‘the committee yet 
been prosecuted for libel. 


In New York a similar “Citizen As- 
sociation” was formed, and in Novem- 
ber, 1901, elected Mr. Seth Low mayor. 
He is a man of the highest ability and 
integrity, and very soon produced re- 
markable results, abolishing sinecure 
offices, purifying the police and secur- 
ing honest dealing in government con- 
tracts. 


On almost every occasion I referred 
to this deplorable condition of munici- 
pal and political life in America, when 
men frankly acknowledged I had put 
my finger on their weakest spot. 


LESS ORGANIZATION OF LABOR, 


Broadly speaking, there is not any- 
thing like the same trade organization 
in America as there is in this country. 
The last coal strike was the greatest 
effort of modern times to completely 
crush the power of trades unions. In 
America capital is very much _ better 
organized than labor. In a conversa- 
tion I had with one of the managers of 
a great corporation I asked him 
whether he had any difficulties with 
his workers, when I found that the or- 
ganization was so complete that if any 
agitator was found in their works he 
was immediately discharged. Detec- 
tives were constantly going through 
these works, discovering such men. 
The same detectives visited other works 
of the trust, and when a known agita- 
tor was discovered he was immediately 
discharged. At the same time it is well 
to admit that the general condition of 
labor in America is more satisfactory 
than with us. You never see the pov- 
erty and squalor associated with some 
of our cities, and there is a greater air 
of independence through the whole 
people. The demand for labor is so 
great that there is no difficulty in get- 
ting employment, and men are able to 
exercise a spirit of independence. 
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LONGER HOURS, HIGHER SPEED. 


All the same, they work very much 
harder than we do. Nearly all the pub- 
lic works go on till 4 or 5 o'clock on 
Saturday afternoons, and while they 
are employed they seem to work at a 
very much greater speed than with us. 
In this connection perhaps I should 
mention a few particulars regarding the 
laying of bricks. There it is no uncom- 
mon thing for a man to lay 1,800 bricks 
in a day, while with us 700 is an excep- 
tionally large number. An American 
firm a short time ago received a con- 
tract to build one of our largest hotels 
and brought over several representative 
men to “set the pace.” Our trades 
union only allowed as a maximum 700 
bricks to be laid in a day by one man, 
but in order to get over this difficulty 
the contractor offered twopence (2d.) 
per hour over the standard wage, on 
condition that the men should lay as 
many bricks as possible, with the result 
that in a short time our men laid 2,000 
and 2,200 per man per day. From sev- 
eral managers I inquired whether there 
was any difficulty in the way of intro- 
ducing labor-saving machines, and in 
all instances the reply was, “Certainly 
not.” America, however, has during 
the last few years had such prosperous 
times and wages have been so high that 
men have not had the time or felt the 
necessity to organize themselves into 
unions. But a change is coming over 
the country and America will have to 
face a terrible conflict between capital 
and labor. 

Perhaps I should say that, speaking 
generally, America does not make quite 
so fine a class of goods as we can pro- 
duce in this country. In the shops I 
visited I found that many of the best 
class of goods, such as china, leather 
cases, jewelry, linen and cotton, as well 
as woolen goods, were all of British 
manufacture. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions to this rule. America for a 
time outstripped us in the manufacture 
of boots—the average price for a good 
pair being about 12 shillings or 14 
shillings per pair. Their lasts and ma- 
chinery were superior to ours. 

Speaking generally, I have been 
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greatly impressed with the terrible com- 
petitor America is likely to be to this 
country. Men work harder and there is 
no stigma, such as there is in this coun- 
try, attached to labor. All classes, ir- 
respective of wealth, qualify themselves 
tor their business. The wealthiest 
manufacturer sends his son to college 
and technical schools, so that he is per- 
fectly competent to take his share in the 
business. Here men seem anxious to 
purchase estates and forget their tradi- 
tions. In America there is no such 
feeling. Another advantage America 
has, or gives its citizens, is that brains 
and character alone are the only neces- 
sary qualifications for success. In New 
York I asked an old Edinburgh friend 
what he thought of America. His re- 
ply was, “It is a grand country —a 
democratic country. Here they never 
ask how a man starts; but how he fin- 
ishes.” There you have no social bar- 
riers to fight, but simply to bend all 
your energies and ability to accomplish 
the object you have in view, and no 
questions will be asked as to your pro- 
genitors. — 


AMERICAN INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


Looking at the subject without preju- 
dice, I have no hesitation in saying 
America deserves to succeed to a 
greater extent than we do, because 


she works harder and _ uses_ her 
brains and resources to the utmost 
extent. The result is, she is flood- 


ing our markets in all directions with 
her products. The first thing you 
meet in the office of my late firm is 
an American time-checker. Second, 
the American roller-top desk. Third, 
the American typewriter. Fourth, the 
American letter-files and drawers. 
Fifth,the American letter-copying press. 
Sixth, the American figure column cal- 
culator. The result is that almost every 
appliance in use in the office, excepting 
books, pens and ink, were American in- 
ventions and manufactures. The same 
thing applies to printing works. I vis- 
ited one the other day where almost 
every machine of the best class was 
American. These things raise several 
serious problems. Are we doing our 
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utmost to meet such competition? Hon- 
estly, I think not. It is not that we are 
without brains, energy and ambition, 
but that our people have been content to 
rest on their oars. We have passed 
through such prosperous times that we 
have been content to accept things as 
they are, quite forgetting that mean- 
time America is forging ahead with 
tremendous speed and strides. At the 
head of that nation there is at the pres- 
ent time a man of tremendous energy 
and lofty ambition. From the last ad- 
dress of the President to Congress you 
find what a martial ring there was run- 
ning through it. To me there is also 
a certain sadness in it, inasmuch as 
America has, as President Roosevelt 
says, during the last four or five years, 
departed from its traditional policy. On 
all sides I find Americans desirous of 
becoming an imperial race. There is a 
feeling that they are born to rule the 
world. The same spirit runs right 
through Mr. Carnegie’s addresses. To 
those of us who believe in the Gospel 
of Peace, the defection of America from 
this policy is a serious matter for the 
races of the world. Twenty or twenty- 
five years ago we used to discuss the 
question of disarmament, and America 
was referred to as a magnificent ex- 
ample of a people whose sole energies 
were devoted to the interests of in- 
dustry and peace. A great change has 
come over her people. Professor Gold- 
win Smith has pointed out in a book re- 
cently published, “The Commonwealth 
and Empire,” the dividing of the ways. 
Some of her legislators and senators, 
such as Senator Hoar, constantly rise 
to protest against the new trend of 
things, but all in vain. There is a new 
spirit in the people, a spirit which I 
confess I look upon with great misgiv- 
ing. The only consolation is that the 
American people themselves are little 


inclined to give their own energies to 
the arts of war. Tempting offers are 
made in vain to secure men for the army 
and navy. For so long as people are 
highly paid for their labor, it will not 
be possible to tempt them from in- 
dustries by such a wage as the Ameri- 
can nation will care to pay for its army 
and navy. 


TO BE FIT TO COMPETE. 


So far as we are concerned, it would 
be madness to attempt to keep pace with 
America if she desires to become a great 
military nation. Our sole security is in 
the sobriety and industry of our people. 
And in order to make us fit competitors 
with this and other nations, we shall 
have to put our own house in order. 
Every time I return to this country from 
abroad, I am painfully struck with the 
drinking habits of the people. I do not 
wish to speak in any bigoted way, but 
something should be done to prevent 
the gross drunkenness we frequently 
witness on the street. 


We must qualify ourselves from an 
educational point of view, as well as 
give closer application to other means 
and methods in our arts and industries. 
I have absolute faith in the vitality of 
the British race. Some think the old 
country is doomed—and unless we 
“wake up” it may become so—but for 
my part I believe it is only necessary to 
arouse her to her immense advantages 
and opportunities, when she will be able 
to give a good account of herself in the 
product of the best class of articles for 
the highest form of civilization. In 
any case it will remain to us, whatever 
be our destiny, so to conduct ourselves 
in the healthy contest among the na- 
tions as to retain our old proud title 
of a Christian, a noble and a liberty- 
loving people. 





the preliminary program of the Internation- 
al Peace Congress has just been issued by the 
Congress Committee. The Congress opens 
on Monday, October 3. On Sunday, the pre- 
vious day, the services in the leading Boston 
churches will be devoted to the Peace cause. 
In the afternoon a special meeting will be 
held in Tremont Temple, with addresses by 
leading European and American ministers, 
emphasizing the duties of the churches and 
religious men in the Peace cause. In the 
evening there will be a musical prelude or 
consecration service at Symphony Hall. The 
Handel and Haydn Society will sing, and there 
will be a full orchestra. Dr. Hale, who has 
been well cailed the Nestor of the Peace cause 
in America, will conduct the responsive read- 
ing; and there will be a brief address by 
Dr. Percival, the Bishop of Hereford. In the 
distribution of tickets for this service, which 
are free, preference will be given to those 
coming to the Congress from outside Boston 
Early application by mail to the Peace Con- 
gress Committee, 20 Beacon Street, Boston, 
will be necessary to secure seats 

On Monday, at Tremont Temple, the Con- 
gress will be welcomed by Hon. John Hay, 
Secretary of State, in behalf of the National 
Government, Hon. John L. Bates, Governor 
of Massachusetts, and Hon. Patrick A. Coi 
lins, Mayor of Boston. 

The deliberative meetings of the Congress 
will be held at Tremont Temple every fore- 
noon during the week, beginning Tuesday 
At Tremont Temple on Tuesday evening the 
meeting will be devoted to the Work and 
Influence of the Hague Tribunal. Hon. An 
drew D. White, chairman of the United 
States delegation at The Hague Conference 
will preside; and there will be addresses by 
M. Gustave Hubbard, member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies and editor of La Jus- 
tice Internationale, the French review de- 
voted to the work of the Hague Tribunal, 
Hon. Oscar S. Straus, one of the United 
States members of the Hague Tribunal, Hon. 
William I. Buchanan, chairman of the Amert- 
can delegation at the late Pan-American 
Congress, and others. 

At Park Street Church on Tuesday even- 
ing there will be a mass meeting of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies, which are 
making the Peace and Arbitration cause a 
leading feature of their work at this time. 

On Wednesday evening, at Tremont Tem- 
ple, the meeting will be devoted to the spe- 
cial interest and duties of business men in thx 
Peace cause. There will be addresses by Dr. 
John Lund, former president of the Norwe 
gian parliament, Mr. Walter Hazell, the emi- 
nent London publisher, Herr Georg Arn- 
hold, a member of the leading banking house 


in Dresden, Mr. A. B. Farquhar of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. Mr. 
Frederick H. Jackson, president of the Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce and_ others 
Hon. John W. Foster will preside at this 
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meeting or at one of the meetings the next 
day. 
At Fanueil Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
will be held the Working-men’s mass meet- 
ing, preceded by a reception of the European 
labor delegates at the Revere House. Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, will preside at the Fan- 
ueil Hall meeting, and there will be addresses 
by Mr. Herbert Burrows of London, repre- 
senting the Social Democratic Federation, 
Mr. Pete Curran, representing the General 
Federation of English Trade Unions, M. 
Claude Gignoux, representing the Co-partner- 
ship Societies of France, M. Henri La Fon- 
taine of the Belgian Senate, Mr. George E. 
McNeill and Mr. Frank K. Foster of Boston, 
and others. e 

On the same evening at Park Street 
Church, will be held the special mass meet- 
ing for women. Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
of Indianapolis, chairman of the Peace Com- 
mittee of the International Council of Wom- 
en, will preside; and among others who wiil 
speak are the Baroness von Suttner of Aus- 
tria, author of “Lay down Your Arms,’ Miss 
Sophia Sturge of Birmingham, Mrs. W. P. 
Byles of Manchester, Frau Selenka of Mu- 
nich, Miss Sheriff Bain of New Zealand, 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, and Miss Jane 
Addams. 

On Thursday evening will be held the 
meetings devoted to Education and the Re- 
duction of National Arnaments. The. list of 
speakers will be given in the program issued 
in a few days. Among the speakers at the 
later meeting will be General Nelson A. Miles. 

On Friday afternoon will be held meet- 
ings devoted to the Mutual Relations of 
Races and to the Progress of the Peace 
Movement in Europe. Among the speakers 
at the former will be Dr. Yamei Kin, the 
scholarly Chinese woman now visiting this 
country, Mr. E. D. Morel of England, repre- 
senting the Aborigines Protection Society, 
and Rev. W. M. Morrison, for five years a 
missionary in Congo. Among the speakers 
at the latter will be William Randall Cremer, 
M. P., founder of the Interparliamentary Un- 
ion, J. G. Alexander, Esq., of London, secre- 
tary of the International Law Association, 
Mr. G. H. Perris of London, secretary of the 
Cobden Club, and Professor Th. Ruyssen 
of Aix, president of the Association de la 
paix le Droit. 

On Friday evening will come the dinner 
at Horticultural Hall, onen to any friend of 
the cause on payment of $2, with brief aftér- 
dinner speeches by many leading members of 
the Congress. 

The Mayor will receive the members of 
the Congress on Wednesday afternoon, from 
4 to 6, at the Public Library. The Twentieth 
Century Club will give a reception to the 
foreion delegates on Monday afternoon; and 
the Economic Club will entertain them at 
luncheon on Tuesday. 
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Notes and Articles 


of Social and 


Industrial Interest 


Congressional Candidates to 
be Questioned and Pledged 
on Labor Issues 


An elaborate plan of questioning can- 
didates for congress upon matters of 
popular and labor interest is being 
pushed by the American Federation of 
Labor in co-operation with various non- 
partisan organizations. A special num- 
ber of the American Federationist was 
recently issued to call the attention of 
all trade unionists to the scheme and 
urge action by local unions. It de- 
scribes the system as placing the cam- 
paign emphasis on “measures, not men,” 
characterizes its method of securing leg- 
islation as “the trade union system as 
distinguished from party politics,” and 
after outlining its inception and gradual 
development through actions by the 
Federation during the last twenty-five 
years, declares that an epoch making ad- 
vance has occurred in the two years just 
past. 


It has been found that a systematic ques- 
tioning of candidates of all parties and pub- 
lication of replies prevents the sidetracking 
of live issues by party managers. The ques- 
tioning in each district is by a committee or 
committees of the trade unions in the dis- 
trict, working in‘unison throughout the coun- 
try. * * * The naiional measures to 
which this system is to be applied in this 
year’s campaign are anti-injunction, eight- 
hour day in government contract work, and 
inore power in the people through the initia- 
tive and referendum 

Bills on these topics are printed in the 
form in which they will probably be intro- 
duced, arguments in their favor are pre- 
sented, and the system for questioning candi- 
dates outlined in detail. 

Working in harmony with this movement 
ire a large number of persons especially 
interested in the initiative and referendum 
and who thcrefore lay all their stress on that 
issue. A “People’s Sovereignty League” is 
being organized with state, county and town- 
ship branches. Two questions will be sub- 
mitted to each candidate for congress, by 
answering which in the affirmative he will 
pledge himself first, to vote “to immediately 
establish in the nation an efficient system 


whereby the people may instruct their na- 
tional representatives, the system to consist 
of the advisory initiative and advisory refer- 
endum until a constitutional amendment car 
be brought forward under this people’s initia- 
tive and acted upon,” and second, “if. the 
people of this district select me as their agent 
in the House of Representatives, to vote as 
they by referendum ballot may instruct.” 

The forms of questions used by the Peo- 
ple’s Sovereignty League will be identical 
with those used by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the National Grange. 
‘The latter organization is planning to agi- 
tate upon this issue and certain others in 
which it is especially interested. 


Socialism in Colorado 
Opinion of the Springfield Republican 


The Springfield Republican dissents 
emphatically from the opinions ex- 
pressed by most newspapers of the con- 
servative type that the avowedly social- 
istic tendency of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners is partly responsible for 
lawlessness in Coldrado and justifies 
extreme measures to crush the Federa- 
tion. The Republican takes a view 
which we have not seen held publicly 
hitherto. It contends that the very 
fact that the Federation is so defi- 
nitely socialistic “tends to weaken rather 
than to strengthen the charges of organ- 
ized criminality.” To quote: 


It was a serious mistake, tending greatly 
to weaken its position before people of in- 
telligence in the contest for the crushing of 
the Western Federation of miners, for the 
Colorado mine operators’ association to in- 
clude the following in its published indict- 
ment of the federation :— 

That this organization, having formally 
and officially espoused the cause of the so- 
called socialist party, is opposed to our pres- 
ent form of government and is aiming at its 
overthrow, together with the abrogation of 
the present condition. 

And this is held up, on a parity with the 
alleged lawless and highly criminal record 
of the federation, as the justification of the 
resort to military rule and mob violence for 
ridding the state of these federationists. 

As a matter of fact this charge, if true, 
tends to weaken rather than to strengthen 
the other. charges of organized criminality. 
There isn’t much hope of anything better 
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than disorderly and violent methods from 
a labor union which makes of its own par- 
ticular efforts, through strikes and otherwise, 
to gain better wages and hours and other 
conditions of employment—which makes of 
such efforts a finality in the working out of 
the labor problem. But there is hope of 
something better from a labor union which 
is able to perceive the insufficient and tem- 
porary character of such a line of effort, if 
not its intolerability when disorder becomes 
an essential agency for even a temporary suc- 
cess, and which looks to changes through the 
orderly processes of lawful enactment, 
change even of a socialistic nature, to es- 
tablish for the wage classes that share in the 
industrial product which justly belongs to 
them and which they claim not now to enjoy 
in full measure. 

It is folly or ignorance to assert that so- 
cialistic demands are opposed to our form 
of government, or that those who make them 
are aiming at the overthrow of this govern- 
ment and its constitution. Nothing of the 
sort. Nota line need be changed in most of 
our constitutions to enable the government, 
state or national, to enter upon large schemes 
of public ownership, and the essential prin- 
ciples of the American government would 
not be shaken at all by the adoption of such 
projects as the public ownership of railroads 
or of mines, any more than it is by muni- 
cipal ownership of electric, light plants. It is 
a question amely of expediency ; not of 
fundamental republicaf principles. If the 
Western Federation of Miners is able to en- 
tertain ideals of a lawful and peaceable ad- 
justment of the labor problem, be the said 
ideas ever so radical or illusory, it cannot be 
entirely devoted to that conspiracy of vio- 
lence and crime which is charged against it. 


The Closed Shop in the New 
York Building Trades 


Mr. Haves Robbins, in an editorial 
in the Boston Transcript, makes some 
startling pungent remarks anent the 
closed shop issue. Commenting upon 
the troubles in the New York building 
trades where the closed shop has been 
maintained to all intents and purposes 
he says: 

The closed shop represents the extreme 
outpost of trade union demand, and here they 
have it in lavish measure.....In the New 
York case practically all that- was asked of 
the unions was that any dispute that might 
arise should be referred to the joint arbi- 
tration committee provided for, and no 
strikes declared.....The employers make no 
issue on the closed shop situation—on the 
contrary prefer it: but they insist naturally. 
that the labor end of the contract must be 
lived up to.....It was the closed shop that 
was going to enable trade unions to guaran- 
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tee responsible service and strict fidelity to 
the terms of all agreements with employers. 


In view of the recent disturbances he 
asks, “What is the trouble? Is the 
closed shop no final panacea after all?” 
For the answer we must await authori- 
tative accounts of the grievances and 
course of events in the disgraceful row 
which is now going on. We shall not 
be surprised to find that both sides are 
more or less at fault.” 

A step of importance and good sense was 
taken by the International Typographical Un- 
ion at its recent St. Louis convention when it 
upheld the action of a foreman in discharg- 
ing a workman for incompetency. 


Cause of Strikes 


The statement made by E. F. Du- 
Brul, commissioner of the National 
Metal Trades Association, before the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
that “eighty per cent. of the strikes in 
this country are the fault of the em- 
ployer” is repeated by him together 
with the following explanation, in the 
‘Boston Transcript” 


Strikes and labor troubles are the fault 
of the employer to a very large extent be- 
cause the employers, whom one would natur- 
ally expect to be more intelligent than their 
workmen and therefore more familiar with 
industrial conditions, have not studied ques- 
tions of labor. They are too busy to read 
things about labor, and too busy to bother 
about many things that go on in their own 
shops. It is the employer’s fault if he has 
a foreman or superintendent who treats the 
men unfairly, thereby giving an excuse for 
the agitator to come in and work on the 
prejudices of the workmen, drawing away 
their loyalty from the employer to the or- 
ganization. His fault is probably one of 
omission rather than of commission. Many 
strikes in their last analysis are demands for 
better shop management, and it is a fact that 
shop management is being reduced to a sci- 
ence; the abuses where they have existed in 
the piece-work system are caused by a lack 
of definite knowledge on the part of both 
employers and employes as to how long a 
job should take, and so, too, with many other 
things. It is the employers’ fault that em- 
ployers’ associations were not formed long 
ago to control strikes. 


John Miitchell’s Influence at 
the Miners’ Congress 


Editorial in United Mine Workers’ Journal. 

One of the incidents of the Mining Con- 
gress at Paris, to which President Mitchell 
and Secretary Dodds of District 5 are dele- 
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gates, was the offering of a resolution that 
when a strike occurred in Europe among 
the miners a sympathetic strike should be 
started in the United States or vice versa. 
It is hard to comprehend the state of mind 
which could evolve such a phantasm. It was 
the pinnacle of folly. Suppose that a strike 
occurred in Austria, Belgium or Wales, what 
justification would that be for the miners of 
the United States to break their contracts? 
It would, as urged, “show that the miners 
were a world power,” and it would also 
show that reason had been dethroned and 
folly had usurped its place. It would have 
been more to the point to have entered upon 
a scheme to render mutual financial aid. It 
was due to the eloquence and sound reasons 
advanced by Messrs. Mitchell and Dodds 
that this chimera was side-tracked. The two 
have won renown for themselves and shed 
lustre upon their organization, for the sensi- 
ble, manly and wise course they have pur- 
sued upon all questions discussed. 


Ethelbert Stewart to the Em- 
ployers 


Says They Dictate Character of Trade 
Union Membership 


[At a “smoker” in Chicago, a few days 
since, Mr. Ethelbert Stewart was called on 
for a three-minute rejoinder to what had 
amountéd to a running fire of criticism of the 
make-up and conduct of trades unions, by a 
body of employers and their attorneys, espe- 
cially the latter. The general trend of dis- 
cussion can be easily seen by the nature of 
Mr. Stewart’s remarks, which are here repro- 
duced.] 


The “rabble” will learn how to use or 
abuse power as he sees it used or abused. 
The teamsters in the Chicago Teamsters 
Union are the same teamsters who have been 
in the business here for years, abused, mis- 
treated, under-paid, over-worked, treated like 
dogs by their employers, the police, the street 
car companies, and the public. They were 
not a “high-handed lot of brigands,” else why 
did the respectable gentlemen employ them? 

The unions unionize the men they find in 
the industry or the occupation. 

Mitchell unionizes the men he finds 1n the 
mines; the coal operators, not Mitchell, dic- 
tate the membership of the Miners’ Union 
and fix its character by the character of the 
men they hire. The waiters in Chicago were 
represented as “the very settlin’s of hell” 
when they became unionized; they were the 
same waiters the restaurants and hotels have 
been employing for years. Jere Sullivan 
never selected one of them. But you say 
that they are all right till they get the power 
that unionism gives them. The ignorant 
imitate; they use power as they see it used; 
abuse it as they see it abused. 


If you are wise, learned and respectable 
want to see power used wisely by the rabble, 
set one, just one, but for God’s sake, set one 
example. Besides, since it is you, the em- 
ployers, who dictate the membership of 
trades unions by your selection of employes, 
had you not better give a thought to that 
when you employ? The unions have no con- 
nection with steamship companies, no entan- 
gling alliances with Ellis Island or New York 
padrones; no trade union leaders since time 
began ever sent word to a saloon-keeping 
employment agency to “ship us four hundred 
members to join our local today.” But 
employers get this shipment installed in an 
industry, and when it becomes essential to 
organize this industry all those fellows you 
had shipped in cattle cars must in the very 
nature of things be taken into the union, 
because you have got them in the industry. 
The union has no choice in this matter; it 
simply must. 

Now, if your employes, your industry, is 
to be unionized, and the character of that 
union membership is ultimately dictated by 
you as employers, ought you not have a lit- 
tle thought for the future in this matter of 
employment ? 

You are building this Frankenstein your- 
selves, gentlemen. You are constructing it 
bone and blood and flesh tissue. The union 
gives it life, and that the American working- 
man must do to prevent it from killing him. 
—Coopers International Journal. 


? e6 
New York’s Municipal Ex- 
s s 
hibit 

In the New York City Building on the 
Model Street at the St. Louis Exposition are 
a number of exhibits instructive to all who 
are interested in municipal improvement. 
Here are to be found models of the great 
works and buildings which have cost the 
city millions to erect. 

Two of New York’s great undertakings 
are represented in aluminum models, each 
about thirty-four feet long, of the Brooklyn 
and Williamsburg suspension bridges, per- 
fect in every detail. Both bridges represent 
distinct styles of bridge construction, the piers 
of the former being built of masonry and 
the latter of steel. Photographs showing 
the entire bridge system of Greater New 
York are part of this exhibit. 

A most interesting exhibit is that of the 
Department of Street Cleaning of New 
York, prepared under the supervision of 
Major John McGaw Woodbury, the head of 
that department. This consists of full-size 
models of the single and double ash and 
garbage wagons, and the artillery-shaped 
wagon for removing the steel cans containing 
street sweepings. 

The most interesting, however, of Major 
Woodbury’s exhibits are the models of the 
incinerating plants for the burning of dry 
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rubbish and garbage. The former model is 
a working one, operated by a direct 110- 
volt motor, and an efficient demonstrator ex- 
plains how the city, which formerly paid 80 
cents per cubic yard to remove this class 
of rubbish, now disposes of it at a profit of 
about $130,000 per year, derived from a con- 
tractor who pays this sum for the privilege 
of sorting the rubbish and obtaining anything 
of value contained therein. 

Expensive models are displayed of the new 
public library known as the Astor-Tilden- 
Lenox. New York City’s greatest undertak- 
ing—the Underground Rapid Transit Rail- 
way tunnel—is represented by a costly model 
that is perfect in every detail—St. Louis 
Republic. 


Released Prisoners Take Pride 
in Repaying Loans 


Eleven women have been released from 
the bridewell this month by having their 
fines paid from the fund which Mrs. Emily 
Fabyan established for that purpose. Nine 
of these either have returned in full the 
money advanced to them or promptly have 
met the installments as they fell due. The 
two in default owe $1 apiece—one week’s in- 
stallment in each case and they promise to 
pay this as soon as they can. 

Such is the report which Supt. Sloan made 
yesterday of the first month’s history of a 
charity which experts derided as a waste of 
money. They figuratively are taking off their 
hats to the superior wisdom of Mrs. Fabyan. 

Mr. Sloan, who has had charge of the 
— was one of the doubters. When Mrs. 

Fabyan gave him $100 and told him to use it 
in paying the fines of such girl prisoners as 
he might select—they to repay the money at 
fixed times and in agreed sums—he said he 
would do the best he could, but he did not 
believe the fund would last long. He was 
of the opinion that as soon as the girls were 
released they would forget their good reso- 
lutions, and that little if any money would 
come back to replenish the fund. 

But Mrs. Fabyan had another opinion. 

“Put them on honor” she said to the su- 
perintendent, “and they will pay it back. 
Most of them could be earning an honest 
living if they were out of here, and they 
should have the opportunity to do it.” 

“Tt took practically all of the original $100 
to pay the fines of the eleven girls released,” 
said the superintendent. “With what has 
been paid back in full and the regularity with 
which the installments are being met as they 
fall due, the fund can be said to be fully 
replenished. All that is really owing is $2, 
and I believe we will get that. The prompt- 
ness with which the money has been returned 
would delight any business man with a lot 
of outstanding credits. I doubt if there is a 


business house in the city which can make 
an equal showing in its collection depart- 
ment. 
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“One girl whose fine was $6 came back 
with all the money the third day after she had 
been released. It was not yet due, but she 
explained: ‘I have a chance to go to another 
city, where I can jive decently, and I wanted 
to pay this debt before I left.’ The plan cer- 
tainly has proved a success.”—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


Crerar Library Gets Valuable 
Collection of Books on 
Economics 


A collection of $33,000 volumes on econom- 
ics and finance, valued at $100, 000 and con- 
sidered the most complete in the world, col- 
lected after long and patient labor in Europe 
by Clement W. Andrews, -were received in 
( -hicago for the Crerar library. Modern and 
ancient publications were fairly ransacked by 
the librarian in his efforts to gain for Chi- 
cago a collection of works on this subject 
that should surpass anything of the sort in 
this country and even in the world, and in 
this it is believed he has succeeded. 

Shortly after reaching Europe on his mis- 
sion, Mr. Andrews learned that the Nor- 
wegian government was about to make a 
similar collection. Immediate and energetic 
action was the need, and Mr. Andrews was 
equal to the demand. He set to work and 
had the market on works on economics fairly 
cornered before the Norwegian government 
ever knew that he was a competitor. Most 
of the books are in English, but the German, 
French and Italian philosophers who have 
written on the subject are given a thorough 
representation. Rare manuscripts and docu- 
ments from Germany form a prominent part 
of the collection. Truelove, the famous Eng- 
lish collector, rendered Mr. Andrews ma- 
terial assistance in his work. 

The greater part of the works will be sent 
to the Newberry library, there to remain till 
the Crerar library is ready to take charge of 
them.—Chicago Chronicle. 


National Consumers’ League 


The fifth annual report of the National 
Consumers’ League is notable chiefly for 
announcing the greatest achievement the 
league has ever recorded—the passage of 
the amendment to the labor law in relation 
to tenement-made articles. It was drafted 
at the league’s request by Dr. Lawrence 
Veiller, who was the first deputy commis- 
sioner of the tenement house department 
of the city of New York, under Mayor 
Low. Besides the text of the law, the re- 
port has an analytical exposition of its 
far-reaching and effective provisions, al- 
ready described in The Commons, Perhaps 
the next most important of the many inter- 
esting features of the secretary’s report is 
the discussion of the factories maintained 
in public institutions without permitting 
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state factory inspection. The league prop- 
erly withholds its label from the products 
of these subsidized needle trades, there be- 
ing no guarantee that the state factory re- 
quirements as to the age of beginning work 
and the length of the working day are com- 
plied with. The growth of this consumers’ 
movement in the number of its adherents, 
the extent of territory represented—twenty- 
one states having fifty- eight leagues—and its 
increasing efficiency in disclosing conditions 
and effecting remedial legislation, assures 
large fruition from very toilful and patient 
seed sowing. 

The proper goal of the co-operative move- 
ments is, according to J. Bruce Wallace, 
Percy Alden’s able successor at the Mans- 
field House Settlement, to offer ‘“‘to the will- 
ing workers of the country, and even of 
the world, an opportunity of livelihood un- 
der fraternal arrangments.” 


Municipal Electric Lighting 
in Chicago 


Chicago’s experience with municipal elec- 
tric lighting for public purposes will be a 
hard nut for corporation statisticians to 
crack. According to the report of the city 
authorities the total cost of the average num- 
ber of arc lights in 1903—4,827—was $262,888 
Under the system of renting from private 
corporations these lights would have cost 
$559,936. The saving, therefore, was $297,048. 
Yet the city paid in wages from 15 to 33 
per cent more than the private corporations. 
To have rented these lights for the 16 years 
of municipal ownership and operation would 
have cost $3,895,812, and the city would now 
have nothing to show for it all except a pack- 
age of vouchers and a memory of street 
lights that had glimmered in the past. But 
under municipal ownership and operation, in 
spite of high wages and incidental grating, 
the city has spent only $3,720,099 ($175 
less than the rentals would have dt 
and has to show for it besides a memory of 
lighted streets a lighting plant of its own, 
which has increased from a system of 105 
lamps in 1887 to one of 4,827 in 1903.—Louis 
F. Post in The Public. 


Italian Immigration into 
Canada 


Italian immigration, which has been so 
noticeably on the increase to all the large 
centers in this country during recent months, 
is now being felt in Canada. The Labor Ga- 
zette for July, issued by the Department of 
Labor of the Dominion of Canada, estimates 
that via Montreal during the past year no 
less than from 6,000 to 8,000 Italian labor- 
ers have come to Canada either direct from 
Italy or from the United States. “During 
the months of May and June the number of 
these Italians without employment in the 


City of Montreal was such as to occasion 
considerable discontent among the Canadian 
workmen of that city, and also considerable 
hardship among the Italians themselves.” 

This state of affairs led to an investiga- 
tion by a deputy minister of labor whose 
report urged a further enquiry under oath 
and a commissioner is now about to conduct 
this concerning “the circumstances which 
have induced Italian laborers to come to the 
city of Montreal from other countries dur- 
ing the present year, the persons engaged 
directly or indirectly in promoting their im- 
migration, and the means and methods 
adopted in bringing about such immigra- 
tion.” 


A Village Labor Day 


Labor Day is celebrated locally at Morgan 
Park, Illinois, in a way to give impetus to 
plans and efforts for village improvement. 
The Morgan Park Improvement Society is 
one of the oldest if not the oldest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the west. Through the 
unselfish public spirit of its members much 
has been accomplished in beautifying and 
rendering attractive this favored suburb of 
Chicago. 

This year the program for the Labor Day 
celebration included addresses, music by a 
band, field sports, a flower parade of car- 
riages, and chorus singing, The two addresses 
were confined to matters meant to inspire in 
the hearts of the citizens a spirit of civic 
pride. The popularity of these annual meet- 
ings has been steadily increasing and this 
year the gathering numbered over three thou- 
sand. Many Chicago people avail themselves 
regularly of this opportunity to escape the 
noise and dirt of the great city by visiting 
this highest elevation in Cook County with 
its graceful lawns and shade trees, and its 
country surroundings. 


Chicago’s Experiment in So- 
cial Redemption 


The extensive plans of Chicago’s South 
Park Board form the material for an ex- 
ceedingly interesting article in The Inde- 
pendent for September 15, by George L. Mc- 
Nutt entitled “Chicago's. Ten-Million Dol- 
lar Experiment in Social Redemption.” The 
social features of the enlarged park system 
of the South Side, such as public baths and 
swimming pools, neighborhood park houses 
for the assembly and recreational use of the 
people, and many additional playgrounds are 
all described and the designs displayed. It 
will be recalled by readers of THE Commons 
that its June number contained illustrations 
and an admirable statement of these various 
accomplishments and proposals of the Souti 
Park Board from the pen of Mr. J. J. Foster, 
its superintendent to whose painstaking care 
much of the success will be due. He is a 
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man of large vision for the city’s welfare 
and he knows how to bring his dreams to 
realization. Mr. McNutt aptly quotes some- 
one as saying that “Foster is a million dollar 
man; million dollar men may be worth more 
to a city than millionaires.” 

Mr. McNutt is a good and long time friend 
of Tue Commons and some of his contribu- 
tions to our columns will be remembered by 
regular subscribers. His experiences as day 
laborer, for which calling he left the pas- 
toral ministry, have given him rare insight 
into the social movements of the day and 
have endowed him with a vital and intensely 
interesting way of presenting to the people 
his message of Christian brotherhood. 


Notes of British Philanthropy 


In the July number of Social Service, 
published quarterly by Elliott Stock of Lon- 
don, the Rev. J. B. Grant of Glasgow tells 
of the progress made in that city by a phil- 
anthropy that is businesslike enough to be 
paying four per cent. Through the Central 
Public House Trust Association and the 
Glasgow Workmen’s Dwellings Company 
Mr. Grant shows how incentive to greed 
has been removed and _ private conscience 
has triumphed over legal conscience. “‘Wher- 
ever it (the Public House Trust) has had 
a fair chance it has demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of retaining the tavern as a social 
exchange, while at the same time reducing 
the terrific forces of evil inherent in it 
to very much modified power.” Mr. Grant 
is hopeful that this combination of philan- 
thropy and business may in the near future 
attack the “finance of poverty,” so that the 
poor man shall’ no longer give up fifteen 
cents for the use of fifty cents for a year in- 
stead of two cents for which the rich man 
may get the same loan. Conscience and capi- 
tal, Mr. Grant thinks, are surely not in- 
compatible. 

In “Killing by the Community” the fol- 
lowing story gives the key to the way out: 
“A friend of George Eliot’s has told how, 
while they were talking together, she had 
occasion to save by an instinctive movement 
a mantelpiece ornament which had _ been 
shaken, and in replacing it said: ‘I hope 
that the time will come when we shall in- 
stinctively hold up the man or woman who 
begins to fall as naturally and unconsciously 
as we arrest a piece of furniture or an or- 
nament.’ ” 

In “Children’s Courts” the writer looks 
forward hopefully to the time when England 
and Scotland will follow Ireland in its re- 
cent action as regards the establishment of 
a system of juvenile courts, so well known 
in this country, with an attendant probation 
system. The need may be realized when we 
consider that for the state of Michigan 
“there is only one dependent or delinquent 
child to every 12,000 of the population, 
whereas it is calculated that the proportion 
in London is one in 200 and in Ireland 
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one in 100. By the way, Chicago’s pro- 
bation officers number less than half the 
ninety-six stated in this article. 


The announcement by McClure’s that 
Charles Wagner, author of “The Simple 
Life,” is to visit America for the purpose 
of lecturing, and studying our institutions 
suggests the possibility of some painful para- 
doxes and perplexing contradictions which 
this apostle of simplicity is likely to encoun- 
ter in America. He will find his book ap- 
plauded by ladies in silk trains and costly 
tailor-made dresses, and his message com- 
mended by club men as they clink their 
champagne glasses at banquet tables elab- 
orately given in his honor; he will find his 
book in the hands of teachers and pupils 
who belong to schools so highly elaborated 
that all parties connected therewith are ever 
hanging on the boundary line of nervous 
prostration from artificial conceits; he will 
find preachers trying to embellish his gospel 
of simplicity with all the decorations of elab- 
orate ritual, complicated creed and social ex- 
clusiveness, all of which goes to show how 
much easier it 1s to commend the simple 
life than to live it. To endorse simplicity 
is easy; to realize it is the last achievement 
of the saint and the final test of the sage. 
—Unity. 





Tree planting is to be encouraged in Chi- 
cago by a society organized for that pur- 
pose. It especially hopes to increase the num- 
her of trees planted along the streets between 
the sidewalk and the curb. Literature has 
been disseminated setting forth the advant- 
ages of health and beauty afforded by good 
trees, giving instruction about the care of 
them, the kinds best suited to city life 
and the untoward conditions of smoke and 
dirt, instruction about transplanting, care and 
cost involved, and suggestions about unity of 
action by groups of people living in the same 
immediate vicinity or on the same block. 


Reduced Fares for Wage 
Earners in London 


The parliamentary returns on Lon- 
don railways just issued give the fol- 
lowing facts as to the advantage taken 
of reduced fares issued to the working 
people making their early morning 
trips to the city centers. 


On the Central London Railway, the total 
length of whose lines is 5.77 miles, a uni- 
form fare of 2d. is in force, but up to 7:30 
in the morning a return ticket is sold to pas- 
sengers for 2d. The number of workmen’s 
tickets issued in the year 1902 was 2,732,900, 
these being return tickets, representing 5,465,- 
818 passengers. The number of passengers 
availing themselves of the workmen’s priv- 
ileges is about 7 per cent of the total car- 
ried, and averages 20,000 per diem. Every- 
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one who travels on the railway before 7:30 
a. m., irrespective of sex or position, pur- 
chases the 2d. return ticket. The privilege 
is not confined to workingmen in the strict 
sense of the word. 

_ On the City and South London Railway 
in I902 aS many as 4,731,612 workmen’s 
tickets were issued. 

On the Great Eastern line during the same 
period 15,305,558 workmen’s tickets were 
issued, of which 577,885 were at penny fare 
and 6,312,505 at twopence for the return 
journey. 

Other companies issued tickets as follows: 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, 3,779,- 
525; Metropolitan, 7,106,172; District, 5,208,- 
990; Midland, 54,467, and South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway, nearly 7,000,000. 


Improving Homes of the Poor 


The New Jersey Tenement House 
Commission has begun a crusade for the 
betterment of sanitary conditions in the 
thickly settled parts of the state’s large 
cities. 

The ten new inspectors, armed with 
authority from the state to enter any 
and all tenements, will have no diffi- 
. culty in obtaining all information de- 
sired. 

In order that the executive officer, 
sitting in his office in Newark, can see 
at a glance what the inspector has 
found, the latter makes a drawing of 
the house, giving the ground plan of 
building and yard, showing location of 
fire-escapes, pumps, cesspools, etc., and 
fills in answers to printed questions. 
All data is placed on a card and filed 
away for reference. 


More Improved Homes for 
Wage Earners 


For the purpose of increasing the 
number of model tenements, the City 
and Suburban Homes Company of New 
York has decided to issue $1,000,000 ad- 
‘ditional capital stock, the amount out- 
standing now being $1,730,000. 


Organized in July, 1896, to provide im- 
proved homes for wageearners at current 
rates of rental, the company now owns three 
large groups of buildings for white people 
and a smaller model tenement for colored 
people, accommodating in all 1,238 families, 
and it has a thirty-two acre estate called 
Homewood, in Brooklyn, on which are 112 
houses and two stores with apartments. The 
amount invested in these properties is $2,- 
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732,735.52 and the assets of the company are 
$3,046,540.76. 

The company proposes to develop unim- 
proved property which it now owns and to 
acquire and develop two or three new sites. 
The demand for model tenements is shown 
by the fact that the vacancies in all the com- 
pany’s buildings average only 1% per cent of 
the available apartments, and the company 
houses about 6,000 people. 

The shares are of a par value of $10 each, 
the idea being to afford an opportunity to 
small investors and to thrifty wageearners 
to at once secure safe investments in 4 per 
cent stock and to aid in improving the condi- 
tion of their less fortunate brothers. 

London has $100,000,000 invested in model 
tenements, and it is the hope of the City and 
Suburban Homes Company to make the in- 
vestment in such properties in this city ap- 
proximate more nearly to this amount, as the 
need for improved living quarters is even 

greater here than in the British capital. 


Sineneilids Warfare Against 


Tuberculosis 


To the Editor of The Commons:—In the 
valuable January number of The Commons 
appeared an article entitled ‘“The Prevention 
and Control of Tuberculosis in New York 
City.” I trust that your readers will be in- 
terested in a supplementary mention of cer- 
tain everyday features of the warfare against 
tuberculosis, attention to which details will 
necessarily be the measure of efficiency of 
the efforts made in any community to stamp 
out tuberculosis. In and about New York 
city there are approximately 1,000 beds avail- 
able for tubercular patients, or one to every 
twenty patients who would profit from hos- 
pital treatment. It is hardly conceivable 
that even the most liberal generosity can 
in our day provide 20,000 beds for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the warfare must be pushed into 
the tenement homes themselves. In addi- 
tion to the general educational work which 
has already achieved such splendid results 
the teachers must be armed with the means 
to provide the diet and the sanitary quarters 
exhorted by their circulars. 

How the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor has under- 
taken to supplement its teachings by material 
adjuncts to precept may be gathered from 
the following statement: For over two years 
the association has had on its list of families 
needing material relief an average of over 
300 families owing their distress entirely or 
in part to tuberculosis. At the present time 
this number has risen to 350. For the six 
weeks following the first of January the ex- 
penditure for material relief for these fami- 
lies amounted to about $1,000, more than half 
having been expended for special food sup- 
plies, milk, eggs, preparations of cod liver 
oil, etc., which are indispensable in building 
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up the weakened constitution and enabling it 
to battle with the disease. This sum, $1,000, 
does not include expenses of administra- 
tion, salaries of nurses, visitors and visiting 
cleaners, nor does it include second-hand 
garments, or furniture, or medicines, nursing 
and medical attention received from dispen- 
saries at our request. 


Not only food and medicines are required 
if we are to secure good results by treating 
tuberculosis in the homes. The association 
has given away fifteen beds to enable tuber- 
cular patients to sleep apart from other mem- 
bers of the family; moving expenses have 
been paid to better and lighter rooms, often- 
times entailing higher rents, which the associ- 
ation has borne; dental bills have been paid to 
enable the patient to masticate properly; 
clothing and bedding of every description 
have been given, special attention being paid 
to the need of underwear; several patients 
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have been removed from city homes and 
boarded in the country, in many cases the 
co-operation of relatives and even their hos- 
pitality having been secured; new and sec- 
ond-hand stoves have been provided to in- 
crease living accommodations by heating 
rooms which would otherwise be closed up 
on account of the cold, while coal in liberal 
quantities has been furnished; special shoes 
and braces for children suffering with tu- 
bercular bones, and sanitary appliances, such 
as spitum cups and disinfectants, are often 
necessary. Finally, we have a staff of four 
visiting cleaners who have gone among these 
families where the mother was ill, and in 
some cases where the mother was careless, to 
insure every precaution in the way of clean- 
liness and to teach other members of the fam- 
ily that cleanliness is the best preventive of 
infection. Nitt1aM H. ALLEN, 

General Agent New York Association for 

Improving the Condition of the Poor. 


College Settlement Association 
Myrta L. Jones, Editor 


A Study in Contrasts 


The Chalkley Hall Coutitry Club of 
the Philadelphia College Settlement is a 
study in contrasts. No Country Club 
could be less “country” and maintain its 
character, even in the minds of the par- 
tial. The tale of its days is punctuated 
by the screams of the factory whistles ; 
of its nights by the plunging and pant- 
ing and shrieking of trains. Two min- 
utes’ walk from its front doors brings 
you up against the embankment of the 
Atlantic Citv Bridge Line of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R.: two minutes from the 
back door and you reach the fence from 
which vou survey the wide lying tracks 
of the New York line of the same sys- 
tem at the point known locally as “dead 
man’s curve.” Beyond the tracks rise 
the walls of the Vici leather works 
whose hum and rattle are insistently au- 
dible at Chalkley Hall until custom has 

dulled perception. The tracks hold the 
Club grounds in a V-shaped pocket. 
The ugliness of the industrial city is 
conquering the country and it is the last 
moments of a besieged stronghold soon 
to fall which we are utilizing to our 
great pleasure and benefit. Many there 
be who would not choose our Club as a 


summer resort, but many again are 
ready to testify that much that does not 
glitter is pure gold, when the question 
Come upon the value of Chalkley Hall 
and its attractions, Let me give a pic- 
ture, taken from the middle distance of 
our three years use of the place, the 
summer df 1903. 

In round numbers 2,600 visits were 
paid to the Club. Some individuals 
made but one visit. Some few spent the 
whole summer and formed the responsi- 
ble nucleus of the constantly changing 
household. The majority came again 
and again, for the Saturday _half-holi- 
day, for a week’s stay, or for a day or 
two when work was slack. Sometimes 
whole families came, the men going 
daily to their work in town, and having 
their evenings and nights at the Club. 
In every way the effort was made to 


keep the use of the Club as informal’ 


and free as might be, with the mainte- 
nance of a system and order that would 
make livable comfort. 

The regular household ranged in 
numbers from seven to forty, averaging 
about twenty-five. Picnic parties were 
numerous, falling sometimes as thickly 
as three per day, and presenting the 
greatest contrasts. About ten were 
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family and neighborhood parties—ten- 
ants of the same tenement, or groups 
of relatives; one gave us a whole or- 
phan asylum; one brought, in the same 
party, a three months’ infant and a 
white haired grandfather who thought 
it “mighty unlikely he’d be here to get 
here another year,” 

A little old woman, who lives alone in 
an attic, found time to come only one 
day, she “had so much to do to keep 
things right at home.” About forty-five 
picnics were entertained, and some _fif- 
teen “one night stands” of boys who 
came out and lodged, boy fashion, in a 
room with many cots, at ten cents a 
piece. One night five boys applied for 
a Saturday night “stand.” Their 
spokesman said: ““There’s five of us but 
we only want three beds.” 

“That’s absurd,” said the manager, 
“you need five cots.” “But we’ve only 
got thirty cents, Max and Dutch is shy 
their dimes.” 

“Well, you'll have to pay by the boy, 
not by the cot, and some of you that are 
flush must lend Max and Dutch their 
dimes.” 

With a little argument the loan was 
negotiated and there were no misfits of 
cots and boys. 

Beside the daytime picnics many 
evenings were made times’of special en- 
joyment. Saturday night was reception 
night and was always the equivalent of 
a party. Other nights brought birth- 
day parties or wedding anniversaries or 
callers from town. Now and again 
there came a really quiet evening of a 
more simple domestic kind—hetter per- 
haps than the livelier ones. 

All the labor of house and grounds 
and garden, except the cooking, was 
performed by the residents and visitors. 
Scrubbing, dishwashing, table setting, 
digging and hoeing, sweeping, bed- 
making, dusting, gathering vegetables 
and fruit—an endless round of occupa- 
tions of utilitv to be worked off before 
one came to the ping pong, tennis, ball, 
swimming, boating, etc.,—the occupa- 
tions of leisure and frivolity. 

The Club becomes a school of domes- 
tic science for boys and girls, its ses- 
sions varied with recesses filled with the 
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joys of out-of-doors and of friendly 
human intercourse. It is also a school 
of ethics, its constant necessary inter- 
change of service furnishing the finest 
concrete matter for instruction in the 
noble art, of thinking not too highly of 
one’s self and of looking not only on 
one’s own things, but also on the things 
of others. 
What did this cost? $798.60. 
Where did the money come from? 
Board of Residents and visi- 
a, eS TRS 
Board paid by Country Week 
Association and __ specials 
for board and picnics ..... 102.00 
Contributions from clubs of 
the Settlement raised 
through plays or special 
| ae 150.00 
Other sources, through the 
96.48 


TROASUTEN 2S. oc0ines bbutaets 
$798.69 


While not stated in money terms, the 
gift of the use of the place is of course 
the most generous and effective of all 
gifts, being the foundation of all. No 
words can express our gratification at 
the spirit of perfect understanding and 
courtesy in this kindness on the part of 
the owners and the farmer in charge of 
the place. It has eliminated much of 
the possible care and anxiety in the 
management of such an undertaking. 
So true is this, that many episodes 
which have reasonably occasioned fric- 
tion, have served rather to increase 
friendliness. 

It is not easy to finda sharp line of 
demarcation between one season and the 
next at Chalkley Hall. The last picnic 
of 1903 was on November 15, when by 
special grace of the thermometer dinner 
was eaten out of doors. The season of 
1904 may be considered to have opened 
in February. One stormy afternoon Miss 
Davis stood on the steps of 502 South 
Front street fumbling for her key. <A 
child’s head was thrust under her um- 
brella, held low to ward off the driving 
rain and snow, and an energetic young 
feminine voice said shrilly : “When will 
it open?” “When I can find my key,” 
she responded shortly. “Aw, I don’t 
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mean the door, I mean the Country 
Club.” “Oh, do you? Well, if thet 
weather changes in time it will open 
late in June.” “All right; I just wanted 
to tell you I was comin’ when it opens, 
and Mrs. Kelly wants to know how 
much it ‘ud be fur her and the baby. 
How much shall I tell her?” 

A month later regular excursions 
were begun. Each year the demand 
comes for a longer summer and_ occas- 
ionally some one tells a dream of co-op- 
erative winter housekeeping. 

From every respect it is delightful 
that this fine old colonial house with its 
grounds and gardens should have, up to 
the very end of its existence, such beau- 
tiful usefulness to human life. Its end 
will be an apothesis in the hearts of its 
many children and lovers. 


“Ridge Farm,” a Resort of 
the East Side 


BY L. M. A. LIGGETT 


A few years ago Mt. Ivy was a lone- 
ly little stop on the Haverstraw 
branch of the Erie R. R. The traveler 
found on arrival, a red station, in 
charge of a middle-aged woman who 
was also post-mistress, express-agent 
and baggage-master; a dusty country 
road, apparently leading nowhere, and 
on the western horizon a range of beau- 
tiful mountains, the Ramapo. It took 
courage and imagination to think it a 
possible spot for the excitable East Side 
child, who, after the first .visit, re» 
turned with wonder to his mother, and 
told of a country where “there was but 
one house on the block.” But this one 
house, placed on a high ridge, with 
eighty acres of land surrounding it, has 
proved more and more of an attraction. 
Under its hospitable roof the College 
Settlement has entertained hundreds of 
city friends, camps have been put up for. 
the. young men and boys, and gradually 
the farm houses in the valley have been 
filled with boarders who could not be 
accomodated at Ridge Farm. The road 
to the station is still dusty but no longer 
deserted, the quiet peace of the station 
has been rudely broken, and on holidays 
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and Sundays it presents a distracting 
scene of confusion to the post-mistress, 
for the East Side has claimed Mt. Ivy 
for its own, the charms of Coney Island 
seem to pale before the freedom of its 
country roads and wild mountains. 
Their appreciation of the place is some- 
times expressed, however, rather singu- 
larly, as when a little girl exclaimed: 
“Oh! I like this place, it smells just 
like fresh eggs,” or a boy driving ona 
winding road wanted to know if. all 
roads at Mt. Ivy were full of steers 
like that one,” meaning the curves, or 
when a little girl shouted to her friends 
to “come and see the Guinea-hen who 
talked Italian’”—but if unusual their ap- 
preciation is none the less genuine and 
the valley has become the happy land of 
pure delight for the neighborhood be- 
yond the Bowery. 

The first. year of camp life.was a 
rough experience for the boys, who ha‘ 
never slept or cooked out of doors. The 
night sounds were depressing, the rain 
a misery, and the cooking a torment, but 
with experience has come real enjoy- 
ment, The situation was well summed 
up by a camper as we lounged on _ the 
eround after a hot meal, served in a de- 
cent, clean fashion out of doors: “TI 
don’t believe,” he said, “the millionaires 
in the Adirondacks get any more fun 
out of their camps than we do.” 

With the new camps have come men 
and boys, and gradually the simple life 
of a few women devoting themselves <9 
a group of twenty children, which was 
the condition at first, has changed, and 
Ridge Farm has developed into a com- 
munity life of young and old. At even- 
ing in the big hall it would be easy to 
imagine yourself in Ludlow Street, for 
the East Side brings its atmosphere 
with it, but instead of confusion, dirt 
and noise just outside, there are the 
stars, the black stillness of night, and 
the sweet scent of clover ; instead of the 
narrow city there is the wide country. 

It is the stillness of the counfry that 
impresses the children more than any 
thing else. This summer two small 
boys were put to bed in a room by 
themselves; a resident went in later to 
see if they were asleep; it was twilight 
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Methods of Industrial Peace 


BY NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN 


This new volume by Professor Gilman, published in April, 1904, and 
already in its second edition, is dedicated to President Roosevelt “in admir- 
ation of his maintenance of American principles in labor matters.” It is 
the most important and comprehensive treatment of this vital subject in 
the English language. (Earlier discussions were much briefer, and the 
most recent of them is now ten years old.) © Its wide range may be seen 
from the chapter titles: /, Association in Modern Industry; Il. Combi- 
nation of Employees; IILl. Combination of Employers; IV. Collective 
Bargaining; V. The Sliding Scale; VI. The Incorporation. of 
Industrial Unions; VII, Aims and Methods of Trade Unionism; 
VIII. Industrial War (Strikes and Lockouts; the Blacklist and the 
Boycott); IX. Some Rights and Duties of the Public; X. Conciliation 
in Labor Disputes; NI. Trade Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration ; 
NII, State Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration in the United States ; 
NII, Legal Regulation of Labor Disputes in Monopolistic Industries ; 
NIV. Legal Regulation of Labor Disputes in New Zealand; XV. The 
Case for Legal Regulation; NVI. Essential Conditions of /ndus- 
trial Peace. 

The treatment is concrete and untechnical. A number of important 
trade and arbitration agreements are given in full, and the standpoint is 
that of the impartial public, interested in seeing justice done to employers 
and employed alike. 

One Volume. Crown Svo. pp. 436. $1.60 net; postage 14 cents. 
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and the house was very quiet. “Oh! 
teacher,” one of the boys said, sitting up 
in bed, “I just asked Samif he didn’t 
wish he was a girl so he could have a 
fraid, and he said he wished he could be 
one for an hour.” It was probably the 
first experience the children had had of 
quiet and no wonder it was awesome 
and mysterious to them. At first even 
grown men would not go out alone 
after dark, and now after many visits, 
the big girls are timid to venture even 
with acrowd. A prize-fighter was hor- 
ribly frightened by a calf while walking 
from the farm-house to the house and 
could not be persuaded to venture out 
again after dark for fear “some wild 
creature might attack him.” 

There is one club that has outgrown 
the big house, the matrons, whose 
family circle is yearly enlarging, and it 
is this club that needs the vacation most. 
The problem now before the College 
Settlement is how to get a_ separate 
house for this club where the babies can 
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live for many weeks each summer in the 
country. 

A young mother sat looking out 
across the valley at the mountains, blue 
and purple with the passing cloud 
shadows. “To think of leaving this 
for a tenement where my little girl can 
play only in a kitchen full of soap suds 
or in a street full of diseases.” There is 
the hopefulness and tragedy of evolu- 
tion in this. The mother of that woman 
preferred the tenement to the mountain 
and was contented to let her children 
live as best they could in the street. To 
this younger generation has been given 
the longing for better things and the 
tragic inability to obtain them. There 
are many like this young mother among 
the friends of the Settlement and to 
them the house especially wants to give 
aid and encouragement in their struggle 
toward decent living and honest citizen- 
ship, for “in the fell clutch of circum- 
stance they have not winced or cried 
aloud” and it is from such as these will 
come the salvation of the city. 


From Social Settlement Centers 
A new edition of the “Bibliography of Settlements” is being prepared. Names 


and addresses of new settlements, new material of old, and suggestions for the 


improvement of the next edition over the old will be gratefully received by the 


editor, Mrs. Frank Hugh Montgomery, 5548 Woodland avenue, Chicago, Jil. 


University of Chicago Settle- 
ment 


Situated at the center of the Stock Yards 
district, this settlement has been at the very 
heart of the great strike. On the same block 
with the headquarters of the striking unions, 
the residents have been in constant communi- 
cation with the leaders and the rank and file. 
The head resident, Miss Mary E. McDowell, 
has resided there for over ten years. She 
did not hesitate to bear her testimony in 
the public press regarding the improvement 
in the conditions of the neighborhood since 
the organization of the packing trades unions 
in contrast with the demoralization and lack 
of community feeling which characterized the 
district when the workers were unorganized. 
The gymnasium of the settlement was freely 
at the disposal of the people during their 
enforced idleness for recreative and deliber- 
ative purposes. When the pressure for sub- 





sistence began to pinch many families, mili 
was supplied for the children at reduced 
rate. Time and again Miss McDowell in 
public address and personal conference coun- 
seled with the thousands of striking working- 
men and women. When the final crisis came 
and the feeling grew more bitter, she did not 
hesitate to advise that the strike be called 
off, 

To her and to another woman closely as- 
sociated with the settlement work, Dr. Cor- 
nelia De Bey, were publicly attributed the 
personal effort with the leading packer 
which brought about his final conference with 
the leader of the strike that issued in its 
immediate settlement. Some noted students 
of social conditions came from a distance for 
temporary residence at the settlement in or- 
der to gain first hand knowledge of the situ- 
ation. The attitude of Miss McDowell and 
her fellow residents demonstrates anew the 
possibility of maintaining the settlement’s 
loyalty to the people of its neighorhood with- 
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—‘‘the most necessary of 
all Magazines pub- 
lished for Woman’?’— 


contains more of real interest to “Her,” 
more of actual value and helpfulness, 
than any other periodical printed. 

A year of it is a veritable Cyclopedia 
of Home Knowledge. 

A single number contains enough of 
economy-help to pay for many years’ 
subscriptions. 


Art Panel Free! 


Anna Burnham Westerman has drawn 
for us a series of eleven charming figures 
showing the progress of style in woman's 
dress during the past century—ten years 
apart. 

We have reproduced them in tint in the 
form of an art panel, well worthy of adorn- 
ing the walls of milady’s boudoir or den. 

The illustration at the right of this an- 
nouncement shows one of the figures, 
actual size, the first one of the eleven on 
the panel. ; 

There is no printing at all on the front of the 
panel, with the exception of the dates under each 
costume and the title line, “A Century of De- 
lineator Girls.” These are admirably suited for 
framing, and are in every sense works of art. 

Wewill send you one—rolled ina mailing tube, 
so that there will be no creases in it—on receipt 
of four cents in stamps to cover mailing cost. 

As the demand for these panels is expected to exceed in 
volume anything that has been produced heretofore in the 
nature of art calendars and the like, you should send in 
your request at once, writing name and address plainly. 

To secure the panel you should address Art Department, 
The Butterick PublishingCo., Ltd., Butterick Building, New 
York City; but you can subscribe to The Delineator of 
your newsdealer, or of any Butterick Agent or of the pub- A. D. 180 4 


lishers. $1.00 for an entire year. 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS 
ASSOCIATION 
SYLLABI FOR SALE 


1. Study of Conditions of City Life. 


Greene Balch. 








By Emily Twelve-page 


topical bibliography. Price 15 cents. 
2. Leaflet Syllabi, for sale at 5 cents 
apiece, or three for 10 cents. 


Biographies of Social Leaders. 
Six pages. 


Modern Philanthropy. 


Four pages 
The Morals of Spending. 
Four pages. 
Apply: to 
SARAH G. TOMKINS, 
1904 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Special Investigations of 
Social Conditions 


“Social Aspects of the Saloon” 
The Commons for November, 1900 
“Juvenile Delinquency and the 
Juvenile Court ” 
The Commons for February, 1901 
“School Children’s Earnings, 
Spendings and Savings” 
The Commons for June, 1903 
“Boy Problem Number ” 
The Commons for March, 1901 
“Hull House Labor Museum,” 


Illustrated 
The Commons for May, 1902 


Orders for Extra Numbers will be filled 
by mail for five cents"a copy. 
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out forfeiting its advantageous position to 
mediate between the contending forces.” 


Whittier House, Jersey City 


One of the striking things about the first 
decade of Whittier House is the progress in 
neighborhood improvement as shown by the 
lines of work abandoned by the settlement. 
Following out the policy so well pursued 
by South End House, Boston, Whittier 
House has encouraged municipal enterprise, 
and as soon as the city has enlarged its 
function sufficiently to minister to neighbor- 
hood needs the settlement has been glad in- 
deed to discontinue its provision for their 
satisfaction. In this way there are no more 
classes in French, German, Latin, Higher 
Mathematics and English: a good night 
school is doing the work. The kindergarten, 
“for four years the only -free kindergarten 
in Jersey City and for nine years one of our 
pet departments” has been discontinued that 
we might the better help with one which has 
been started on our street by the public 
school authorities.” The dispensary has been 
closed because the municipal ones, better 
equipped, “are doing better work than we 
could in ours.” 

Surely this is a condition of affairs toward 
which every settlement should be energy. 
Manifestly anything that can be doffe to ex-' 
tend municipal*government functions toward 
the better satisfaction of the. neighbarhood 
needs is a way to “help people to help them- 
selves” in line with a faith in ou® republican 
institutions, a faith we all most loudy profess, 
but which too many of us hedge upon when 
anything is to he entrusted to them. May 
the settlements ‘lead in showing’ that ; genu- 
ine faith which hands over to.the people in 
their organized capacity the things the peo- 
ple want done for themselves, and which, in- 
stead of railing at the incapacity of the peo- 
ple’s management, sets about sincerely and 
honestly to co-operate with fellow citizens 
in the spirit of democracy to make what we 
profess io believe in realize our best hopes 
for its usefulness and success. 

The head resident, Miss Bradford, reports 
cooperation with the state consumers league 
and with the organized store clerks for bet- 
ter conditions in the stores and a weekly 
half holiday. 

Miss Bradford also calls attention once 
more to the wretched state of affairs so far 
as child labor is concerned in the glass bot- 
tle blowing industry. The conditions she 
describes after personal visits to the region 
in southern New Jersey and talks with em- 
ployes and employers. Manufacturers and 
foremen were frank in confessing that they 
would not want their children working at 
night or in the health destroying transitions 
between greatly varying temperatures. She 
has always brought to bear all the influence 
of Whittier House for better legislation on 
the subject of child labor. 
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The newly organized “Neighborhood 
Council” is perhaps one of.the most inter- 
esting developments in the settlement’s re- 
lations. This is composed of men in the 
neighborhood and made up of varying ages, 
denominations and occupations. It is for 
the purpose of helping in an intelligent and 
systematic manner the head worker and the 
house. It meets with the head worker once 
a month and will meet with the Board of 
Directors twice a year. 


Moulton House Settlement, 
London 


Magnificent new buildings were recently 
dedicated for the use of this settlement which 
works in connection with the Leysian Mis- 
sion, both being under the auspices of the 
Wesleyans. The plant far exceeds anything 
before erected for social settlement purposes 
and marks the greatest development yet seen 
in institutionalized settlement work. The 
hall seats 2,000 people. comfortably. Excel- 
lent and ample gymnasium facilities are pro- 
vided for both sexes and all ages. An in- 
teresting feature is a roof garden, with an 
area of about 300 square feet, for open air 
preaching, lectures and concerts. This is ac- 
cessible not only through the building, but 
also by a stairway from the street. The 
cost of the buildings amounts to about $560,- 
000. 

An idea of the magnitude of the proposed 
work is gathered from the large provision 
for residents. It is expected that there will 
be no less than 60 residents giving their lei- 
sure to the social work of the settlement 
and these will be made up of students, busi- 
ness men, women workers and others. The 
Mansfield House Magazine, from which we 
gather the information concerning this extra- 
ordinary undertaking, says in comment that 
“if the spiritual power and effectiveness of 
this great new center of religious and social 
activity is at all proportionate to its size and 
to the financial expenditure upon it, there 
ought to be a vast change effected in the 
character of the district in which it is being 
established.” 


Chicago Commons 


The College Settlement Association com- 
mittee has assigned the incumbent of its 
scholarship, Miss Clara S. More, to resi- 
dence at Chicago Commons for the first half 
of her scholarship year. The second half of 
it she will spend at the Association’s set- 
tlements in New York and Boston. 

For the eighth year the settlement fel- 
lowship maintained at the University of 
Michigan by the Students’ Christian Asso- 
ciation and a cooperating committee of the 
faculty is represented by a student of the 
University who will report to the sociolog- 
ical department her observations of the recre- 
ative life of an industrial community. 
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The residents also welcome to their house- 
hold life and neighborhood work Miss Flo- 
rence A. Fensham, who for years has served 
with conspicuous ability in the faculty of the 
American College for Girls at Constantinople. 

The Choral Club, as a memorial to a merem 
ber whom they have recently lost by death, 
have organized almost their entire body into 
a guild of song for service at the call of the 
district visiting nurse. 

The settlement will co-operate with the 
“Institute of Social Science and Arts” in 
helping to supply the students with field work 
and opportunities to observe philanthropic 
institutions and social movements of the city 
and vicinity. 


Mansfield House, London 


The annual Flower Show was even more 
successful this year than last in point of at- 
tendance, exhibits in the hall and attendance, 
and also so far as beautified back yards are 
concerned. ‘Some of the more enthusiastic 
were able to work wonders in making a lit- 
tle paradise out of what was formerly either 
bare hard ground or a: litter of rubbish. 
Prizes were given, for individual plants, 
groupings of flowers and plants, flowering 
plants, foliage plants, drawings of flowers, 
window boxes and gardens in back yards. 

The vacation school is appearing in Eng- 
land. As yet, however, it is entirely the 
result of private initiative. A couple of years 
ago Mrs. Humphrey Ward started one in 
connection with the Passmore Edwards Set- 
tlement, and this last summer in the neigh- 
borhood of Mansfield House another has been 
in successful existence. Manual training was 
the chief indoor occupation and the attend- 
ance numbered 250 which was all that could 
be accommodated. 


Northwestern University Set- 
tlement, Chicago 


The Council of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Settlement has adopted the proposal of 
its head resident to discontinue the office for 
a year and leave the entire policy of the 
settlement to be controlled by the “House 
Meeting” of the residents one of whom Mr. 
Robins continues to be. 


Neighborhood House, Denver 


A very small beginning and a year of hard 
struggle led Neighborhood House to larger 
growth and the acquisition of a larger build- 
ing. In this the acitivities have developed 
rapidly and become broader. The coming 
year seems bright in prospect and trained 
helpers are being secured to head up the 
work and increase its efficiency. The pres- 
ent building, which had been used by a 
medical college, is much transformed and has 
taken on the air of home life and all the ac- 
companying cheeriness. Fifteen churches co- 
operate in the support of the settlement and 
its work is entirely undenominational. In 
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“There’s recreation in the books 
themselves.”’ 


717 Information 





Bureaus of the 





New York Central Lines 


Each City ticket office of the New 
York Central, Boston & Albany, Mich- 
igan Central, Lake Shore, Big Four, 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie and Lake E rie 
& Western Railroads in the cities of 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Worces- 
ter, Springfield, Albany, Utica, Mon- 
treal,/ Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg, Columbus, Indianapo- 
lis, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles 
and Dallas, Texas, is an information 
bureau where desired information re- 
garding rates, time of trains, character 
of resorts, hotel accommodations, 
and a thousand and one other things the 
intending traveler wants to know will 
be freely given to all callers. 


Send to George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York, a 2-cent stamp fora 
52- pe ige Illustrated Catalogue of the 

**Four-Track Series.’’ 
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Are You a Busy Man? 
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And want to keep thoroughly posted 
on things affecting your business, your 
profession, or your purse. If so, we 
can assist you. We receive all the 
principal papers in the United States, 
and have them read daily for such 
items as are of interest to our sub- 
scribers. In this way we furnish you 
the very earliest information obtain- 
able on any subject. Our blue book, 
giving full information, will be sent 
free upon request. :: 3: #3) oes 


20th Century yreenian 
Clipping Bureau, 


Grt. Northern Bldg., 77 Jackson Boul, Chicago 





addition to this maintenance a number of 
special gifts were received such as a library, 
the fitting up of the Woman’s Club room and 
the completion of the gymnasium. A day 
nursery, kitchen garden, and other ordinary 
features of settlement work are carried on. 


Book Review 


The Better New York 


By Dr. Wm. H. Tolman and Charles Hem- 
street. 420 pp. $2.00, net. Baker and Taylor 
Company, New York. 

A more complete guide book to the social 
activities of New York City than this con- 
tribution from the American Institute of So- 
cial Service is difficult to imagine. System- 
atically the city has been gone over and with 
thoroughness everything of interest has been 
noted down for the convenience of any one 
who might wish to make a tour of inspec- 
tion. Nothing either of public enterprise or 
private initiative for social betterment seems 
to have escaped the compilers, from a 
description of the lunch wagons of the 
Church Temperance Society to a list of 
the more celebrated paintings at the Metro- 
politan Museum. The city is divided into 
eleven districts for classification and the ar- 
rangement is so made that the investigator 
will be able to go the rounds without re- 
tracing a step. The work does not pretend 
to be a description of the Better New York, 
although one reading it to get a knowledge 
of the wide range of philanthropic activity 
would come near to accomplishing his pur- 
pose. Its great value lies in the fact that it 
gives one just enough of an insight to make 
him’ want to see for himself. One of the 
charms of the book is its carefulness to in- 
clude the historical interest in its ramblings 
through the.city, and the brief accounts of 
the development of a neighborhood as the 
life about it changed, throw an illuminative 
light on present conditions. After a reading 
of the book, one can readily appreciate the 
remark of Dr. Josiah Strong in the After- 
word, that The Better New York has been 
a revelation “‘even to those who knew the best 
side of their city.” 

A small pamphlet issued under the same 
auspices and with the same object in view 
on a more limited scale, is entitled “One 
Week of Sight Seeing in New York.” 


Books Received 


The American = g 
By Delos F. Wilcox, Ph. D., 423 pp. $1.25 
net. The Citizen’s Library, The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 
The Care of Destitute, Neglected and 
Delinquent Children 
By Homer Folks. 251 pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 
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A RARE CHANCE TO ADD TO YOUR LIBRARY 


The World’s History and Its Makers. 10 volumes. 
Fully illustrated, Publisher's price, $25.00. Our 
PTICE. 000s ccccccvvccccccescccessseccessccccs $ 5.00 


The Great Republic by Master Historians. A ready- 
reference history of the United States. 4 volumes. 
Publisher’s price, $12.50. Our price............ 2.25 


Abbott’s Histories for Young People. 32 volumes. 
Publisher's price, $32.00. Our price............. 12.50 


Rand-McNally’s Cyclopedia and Atlas of the World. 
2 volumes 1898. Publisher's price, $7.50. Our 
price ee CORPO ee ee ee reve reer eeseeeereeseseserese 1.50 


The Library of Wit and Humor. 5 volumes. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $15.00. Our price.........-+2ee00- 7.50 


The Literature of All Nations. 10 volumes. Nearly 
5,000 pages. A complete library in itself. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $25.00. Our price........seseeees 5.00 


With the World’s Great Travelers. 8 volumes. 
Publisher's price, $20.00. Our price............. 7.75 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. ‘T'wentieth Century 
Edition. 14 volumes. Publisher's price, $35.00. 
Se ere T TC rere eT ee ee 7.00 
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The Daintiest 
Toilet Powder Made 


If there is one thing that SPIRO 
POWDER will do, and do it well, it will 
destroy the odor of perspiration on the 


body, feet, dress shields and clothing. 


Sprinkle a little SPIRO POWDER 
on your dress shields before going to the 
dance and no odor will arise from your 
perspiring body. 


Sprinkle a little on your hose or in 
your new shoes and you will be com- 
fortable. 


If every person was to_ sprinkle 
SPIRO POWDER on perspiring parts 
before going to a dance, house party, 
Church and places where they come in 
contact with others, the atmosphere will 


be pure and sweet. 


The price is 25c¢ per box at all drug- 


gists, or a free sample for the asking. 
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500 Main St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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It would be difficult to find anybody 


nowadays who is not reading 


verybodys 
agazine 


The articles by Thomas W. Lawson, 
of Boston, “Frenzied Finance,” have in- 
creased the circulation of the magazine 
from 250,000 copies monthly to over 
600,000 in a few months. 

L:verybody's Magazine is sold on all 


news-stands unless sold out. 
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